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Out of the ashes 


£ / reat edifices, like great mountains, 

I -j are the work of centuries,’ wrote 
Victor Hugo in Notre-Dame de 
Paris. ‘The man, the artist, the individual, is 
effaced in these great masses, which lack the 
name of their author. Human intelligence is 
there summed up and totalised.’ The foun¬ 
dation stone of the cathedral of Our Lady 
of Paris was laid 850 years ago, but it was the 
work of generations, and took 200 years to 
complete. It soon became one of the great¬ 
est churches in Christendom and, as such, 
was ripe for desecration by the Jacobin 
fanatics of the French Revolution. In 1793, 
its altar was torn out in a ceremony that was 
too grotesque even for Robespierre. Napo¬ 
leon reinstated Notre Dame as a cathedral 
in order to have himself crowned there, but 
the building soon fell into a state of hide¬ 
ous disrepair — which Hugo’s 1831 novel 
brought to the world’s attention. 

Hugo’s musings on the soul of Notre 
Dame seem painfully relevant after this 
week’s calamity. He writes of ‘the succes¬ 
sive engrafting of many arts at many levels’ 
that happens naturally over time when great 
cathedrals are built: ‘The service of religion 
once assured and provided for, architec¬ 
ture does what she pleases. Statues, stained 
glass, rose windows, arabesques, denticula- 
tions, capitals, bas-reliefs — she combines all 
these imaginings according to the arrange¬ 
ment which best suits her.’ Much of what 
Hugo describes is now lost or gravely dam¬ 
aged. Even the spire has gone, though not for 
the first time: the original had to be removed 
after it was damaged by wind. What collapsed 
on Monday was a 19th-century reconstruc¬ 
tion, but that will hardly console the people 
of France. The agnostic President Emmanuel 


Macron spoke for his nation when he said 
that he had watched ‘part of us’ burn. 

For French Catholics, the wider Catho¬ 
lic church and Christians in general, the 
wound goes deep. Many would have seen 
the damage to Notre Dame as symbolic of 
the broader gutting of the French Church 
by the forces of modernity. Christianity 
appears to be dying: churches are empty 
even on Sundays, religious institutions are 
moribund, and traditional belief is dismissed 
as an embarrassing superstition. Catho¬ 
lic France has suffered more than most: 

Christianity is dying and 
traditional belief is dismissed as 
embarrassing superstition 

research suggests that young French people 
are more profoundly irreligious than their 
contemporaries in the UK. In France, only 
7 per cent of young Catholics go to Mass, 
compared with 17 per cent in Britain. 

But the pattern of decline spreads 
across Europe: a recent survey found that, 
on most of the Continent, a majority of those 
aged 16 to 29 said they had ‘no religious 
affiliation’ whatsoever. 

It becomes all too easy, then, to see the 
burning of Notre Dame as a metaphor for 
the demise of a great faith and even of west¬ 
ern civilisation. For the religious, the tempta¬ 
tion may be to despair. 

But despair is not the Christian, or the 
correct, response. As Tom Holland argues 
on page 12, Christianity is a faith that finds 
strength in weakness and adversity. The 
Notre Dame fire broke out during Holy 
Week, when Catholics, Orthodox (accord¬ 
ing to their different calendar), many Angli¬ 


cans and some Protestants cover holy 
objects in purple to commemorate the suf¬ 
fering of Jesus. Christians may feel that the 
near-destruction of one of Christendom’s 
greatest churches also symbolises suffering; 
but a suffering church, even one deserted 
by the populace or damaged by fire, is still 
the Church — against which Christ prom¬ 
ised that the gates of hell will not endure. 
On the morning after the fire, pictures from 
within the smouldering cathedral showed 
that a golden cross had survived the blaze 
unharmed. This is the Easter story — one of 
destruction followed by hope. 

Hugo glimpsed this truth when he wrote 
in Notre-Dame de Paris that the artistic ‘foli¬ 
age’ of a cathedral rests on the ‘immov¬ 
able’ trunk of the church’s design as a 
place of worship. This week the ‘trunk’ of 
Notre Dame was not destroyed; the main 
structure is intact. 

Macron, whose finest hour this has been, 
said on Monday night: ‘We’ll rebuild this 
cathedral all together and it’s undoubtedly 
part of the French destiny and the project 
we’ll have for the coming years. That’s what 
the French expect because it’s what our 
history deserves.’ He added that Notre 
Dame was the ‘epicentre of our lives’ and 
spoke of its importance not just to France, 
but to the world. 

That reconstruction project is already 
under way: huge donations are flooding in. 
Notre Dame has been remade before and 
can be again. For those looking for meta¬ 
phor, this is surely it: that fire is not a sign 
of decay, it destroys but it also purifies and 
cleanses. The spire of Notre Dame will rise 
again — all the more moving for being 
resurrected. 
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To be or not to be, p22 


THE WEEK 

3 Leading article 
7 Portrait of the Week 

9 Diary Losing my job — and 
learning who my friends are 
Roger Scruton 

10 Politics The Brexit backlash 
James Forsyth 

11 The Spectator's Notes 

The lessons of the Gospels, Eton 
insults and the Notre Dame fire 
Charles Moore 

17 Rod Liddle Why conservatives 
can’t survive in government 

18 Ancient and modern 

Divorce’s faultless history 

19 Mary Wakefield 

What my friend’s bravery taught me 
about the Passion of Christ 

20 Barometer Embassy hideouts, legal 
aid and how often is Easter late? 

25 James Delingpole 

Are you culture compliant? 

26 From the archive 

Israel and the UN 

27 Letters Moaning MPs, rhubarb 
recipes and why we need HS2 

28 Any other business 

Travellers won’t miss Virgin trains 
Martin Vander Weyer 




Knausgaard’s Munch, p36 


12 The way of the cross 

Without Christ we would not have 
western values 
Tom Holland 

13 William Palmer 

‘The Ghost Poet of Fitzrovia’: a poem 

14 Good Friday disagreement 

Dublin’s approach to Brexit is 
damaging Anglo-Irish relations 
Liam Halligan 

18 They tuck you up 

Larkin was wrong about parents 
James Tooley 

20 Two great ladies 

What the original celebrity chefs 
can teach us 
Jane Torday 

22 Last rights 

A debate on euthanasia 
Douglas Murray vs Sam Leith 

26 Thank God for hymns! 

We need them more than ever 
Ysenda Maxtone Graham 



Ladies who lunched, p20 


BOOKS & ARTS 

BOOKS 
30 Jason Burke 

The Life and Legend of the Sultan 
Saladin, by Jonathan Phillips 

32 Hugh Thomson 

Ships of Heaven, 
by Christopher Somerville 

33 Robert Chandler 

Vasily Grossman and the Soviet 
Century, by Alexandra Popoff 

Robert Selby 

‘Whitstable Cathedral’: a poem 

34 Stephen Poole 

The Creativity Code, 
by Marcus du Sautoy 

35 Christopher Bray 

Ben Hecht, by Adina Hoffman 

36 Andrew Taylor 

The Language of Birds, 
by Jill Dawson 

Sue Prideaux 

So Much Longing in So Little Space, 
by Karl Ove Knausgaard 

39 Allan Massie 

Beyond The Thirty-Nine Steps, 
by Ursula Buchan 

Jonathan Steffen 

‘The Ship of Dreams’: a poem 
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Who was Saladin 7 p30 


ARTS 

40 The Revd Steve Morris 

The wonder of Whitby 

42 Exhibitions 

Sean Scully; Leon Kossoff 
Martin Gay ford 

43 Radio 

The Psalms; Definitely Dusty 
Kate Chisholm 

44 Television 

Game of Thrones 
James Walton 

45 Classical 

Lili and Nadia Boulanger; 
Charles Ives 
Michael Tanner 

46 Theatre 

Toast; Ghost Stories 
Lloyd Evans 

47 Cinema 

Loro 

Deborah Ross 

48 Pop 

Robyn 

Michael Hann 



LIFE 

LIFE 

53 High life Taki 

Low life Jeremy Clarke 

54 Fred Johnston 

‘Things Like These in the Wrong 
Hands’: a poem 

57 Real life Melissa Kite 
Bridge Susanna Gross 

AND FINALLY... 

49 Notes on... Holy cats 
The Revd Steve Morris 

58 Chess Raymond Keene 

Competition Lucy Vickery 

59 Crossword Doc 

60 No sacred cows Toby Young 
Battle for Britain Michael Heath 

61 Sport Roger Alton 

Your problems solved 

Mary Killen 

62 Food Tanya Gold 

Mind your language 

Dot Wordsworth 


Refreshers, Acid Drops, Flying 
Saucers, Blackjacks and Humbugs. 
To modern ears these sound like 
Class-A drugs or dark-web cures 
for erectile dysfunction but half a 
century ago they were children’s 
primary source of sensory pleasure. 
Lloyd Evans, P46 

David Lammy raised the stakes 
by comparing Boris Johnson and 
Jacob Rees-Mogg to Nazis. Perhaps 
they should retaliate by accusing 
him of being an Etonian. 

Charles Moore, pu 

Novels about journalism are usually 
as awful as novels by journalists. 

Tanya Qold, P62 


CONTRIBUTORS 

James Tooley has been 
involved in setting up low-cost 
private schools in Ghana, 

India, Nigeria and north-east 
England. He reappraises Philip 
Larkin on pi8. 


Jane Torday writes about 
food, gardening and social 
history. Her recent book is a 
memoir based on letters from 
her father, Roger Mortimer. 
She writes about the influence 
of the Two Fat Ladies on p20. 


Jason Burke wrote the first 
major study of al-Qaeda, and 
his most recent book is The 
New Threat: The Past, Present, 
and Future of Islamic Militancy, 
He looks at the life and legacy 
of Saladin on p30. 


Sue Prideaux, who writes 
about Karl Ove Knausgaard 
and Edvard Munch on p36, 
has written major biographies 
of Munch and Strindberg. 

Her most recent book is I Am 
Dynamite!: A Life of Nietzsche. 


Allan Massie, who reviews 
a new Life of John Buchan on 
p39, is the author of dozens 
of books, including 101 Great 
Scots and The Novel Today: 

A Critical Guide to the British 
Novel, 1970-1989. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 



JEANNE D’ARC 


Home 

A lthough the latest date for Brexit had 
been postponed by the European 
Council until Halloween, 31 October, the 
government had to confront the prospect 
of holding elections to the European 
parliament on 23 May if parliament 
would not agree to Theresa May’s 
withdrawal agreement before then. Former 
Conservative leader Iain Duncan Smith 
said that May should go before those 
elections, which ‘would be a disaster for the 
country. What are you going to say on the 
doorstep — vote for me and I’ll be gone in 
three months?’. Nigel Farage launched his 
Brexit party. The House of Commons went 
into recess until 23 April, St George’s day. 

P hilip Hammond, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, entertained an audience 
in the United States with his analysis of 
the 2016 Conservative leadership contest: 
‘Michael Gove and Boris Johnson knifed 
each other in an unintended suicide pact. 
Which left just Andrea Leadsom — who? 

— and Theresa May in the running. And 
then Andrea Leadsom knifed herself in 
a private suicide pact and Theresa May 
inherited the prime ministership without 
anybody ever casting a single vote for 
anything.’ David Lammy, a Labour MP, 
likened the pro-Brexit European Research 
Group of Tory MPs to Nazis: ‘I would say 
that that wasn’t strong enough.’ Legal aid 
was granted for Shamima Begum, aged 
19, who had gone to Syria to join Islamic 
State in 2015, to challenge the decision to 
revoke her UK citizenship. A nine-year-old 
boy was mauled to death by a dog while 


alone in a caravan at a holiday park 
in Cornwall. 

J ulian Assange, who had enjoyed asylum 
in the embassy of Ecuador in London 
for seven years, was arrested by the 
Metropolitan police at the invitation of 
the ambassador. He was in breach of 
bail conditions relating to sexual assault 
allegations in Sweden. The United States 
sought his extradition over his activities as 
co-founder of WikiLeaks. Seventy mainly 
Labour MPs and peers wrote to Sajid Javid, 
the Home Secretary, urging him to ensure 
that if Sweden reopened its investigations 
they should be pursued there rather than 
Assange being sent to America. ‘I don’t 
think the streets are safe enough for my 
own children,’ Javid said in a speech at 
Bethnal Green in east London. The number 
in work rose by 179,000. Environmental 
protesters blocked major roads in central 
London. The drone attack that closed 
Gatwick for 33 hours in December was 
carried out by someone with knowledge of 
its operational procedures, the airport said. 

Abroad 

F ire took hold of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris; the fleche above the 
crossing, rebuilt by Eugene Viollet-le-Duc 
in the 19th century, crashed through the 
roof. In a task expected to last two years, 
the operator of Japan’s Fukushima nuclear 
power station began removing atomic fuel 
from a building housing one of the reactors 
that melted after the tsunami of 2011. 
Australian rugby union authorities sacked 
Israel Folau after he posted on Instagram a 


paraphrase of I Corinthians 6:9-10: ‘Drunks, 
homosexuals, adulterers, liars, fornicators, 
thieves, idolators — hell awaits you.’ 

G eneral Khalifa Haftar continued his 
attempt to take Libyan capital Tripoli, 
with the reported support of Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt and France. Protesters remain 
outside army headquarters in Khartoum, 
demanding a civilian government for Sudan 
after the military ousted President Omar 
al-Bashir. In Algeria, protests continued 
against interim president Abdelkader 
Bensalah, who has promised elections 
on 4 July. President Nicolas Maduro of 
Venezuela announced plans to add a million 
to the two million in the civilian militia that 
answers directly to him. A coalition proved 
hard to form after elections in Finland gave 
the Social Democratic party 17.7 per cent 
of the vote, the far-right Finns party 17.5 per 
cent and the Centre party of the outgoing 
Prime Minister Juha Sipila a much reduced 
vote of 13.8 per cent. Tiger Woods won his 
fifth Masters, after a gap of 11 years since he 
won any major golf championship. 

E uropean Union countries approved 
plans for trade talks with the United 
States to replace the previously mooted 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership. Israel’s privately funded 
Beresheet spacecraft crashed into the 
surface of the moon. Troubled Indian 
airline Jet Airways suspended international 
flights. Jack Ma, the Chinese Communist 
party billionaire co-founder of online 
shopping company Alibaba, spoke out 
in defence of a 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. working day, 
six days a week. CSH 
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DIARY 

Roger Scruton 


I travel back from London with the 
St Matthew Passion filling my head, 
after the moving performance from the 
Elysian Singers and Royal Orchestral 
Society under Sam Laughton at St James’s 
Piccadilly. Why does that last chord 
send shivers down the spine? The dark 
instrumentation, the sense that it is not an 
ending but a beginning, that this shadow- 
filled saraband will repeat itself for ever? 
Or is it just the story — surely one of 
the greatest narratives in all literature, 
in which nothing is redundant and yet 
everything is said? I arrive home with the 
chord still in my head, C minor with a B 
natural thrust like a sword into its heart. It 
foretells the week ahead. I devote the rest 
of the day to my report for the Building 
Better, Building Beautiful Commission. 

T he commission has concluded that 
beauty in ordinary architecture is 
inseparable from the sense of place. I 
explain it to the family. It is almost the 
first time we have sat down to dinner 
since work started on the commission 
some three months ago. What a relief 
when it will be over at last, and we can be 
together in the place that is ours. 

O n Tuesday, at a meeting of the 
commissioners and advisory 
board, I explain our work so far: visits, 
conversations, focus groups and the 
public spirit and decency of all the 
people we have encountered. Even if the 
politicians are at a loss to understand the 
problem, the people seem clear about it. 
The problem is ugliness — the glass and 
concrete cubes in the towns, the houses 
dumped in the fields without streets, 
centres or public spaces, the abuse 
of historic settlements and cherished 
landscapes that once were somewhere 
and now are nowhere. Do we have a 
solution? I am determined to find one. 

T o Paris on the Eurostar — always 
a treat, not least because it leaves 
from St Pancras, the clearest proof that 
beauty, utility, popularity and adaptability 
all go together. Something similar 
greets you in the Gare du Nord, though 
here it is the facade and the street that 
generate the sense of place. I am met 
by Damien Seyrinx, my publisher, and 
we go straight to the 16eme, where I am 



to discuss the French translation of Fools, 
Frauds and Firebrands on France Culture. 
Unlike the BBC, the radio palace is sparsely 
frequented, with isolated figures working 
in boxes, some of them reading books. 

The interviewer is polite, and I am looked 
on with gentle compassion before being 
dispatched back to a peculiar country that 
cannot make up its mind about anything but 
which nevertheless is still admired, not least 
because it can produce something so weird 
as a conservative philosopher. I am pressed 
for time and Da mi en orders a taxi mo to, 


SEVEN 

Investment Management 
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spectator@7im.co.uk 
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www.7im.co.uk/ 

spectator 


which speeds me to the Gare du Nord in 
20 minutes of hair-raising architectural 
glimpses. I telephone home, to learn that 
I have been sacked from my position as 
chair of the Building Better, Building 
Beautiful Commission. It was bound 
to happen, but I am astonished to learn 
that it is because the slanderous stories 
about me are all being recycled. How did 
this come about? I must have given an 
interview somewhere! And then I recall 
a slimy whippersnapper from the New 
Statesman who came to visit, saying the 
paper wished to write about my books. 

M iraculously my family forgive me 
for that interview. The children 
are adamant that there should be no 
resentment but even a measure of 
sympathy towards the journalist. He 
probably thought that you make friends 
on the left by making enemies on the 
right. I open the computer: hundreds of 
emails in support, but nothing official 
to say what I have done wrong. If there 
is evidence to incriminate me then 
obviously the New Statesman must make 
the tapes of the conversation public: 
how else will any of us know what we 
are allowed and not allowed to say, when 
working for this government? 

I am more cheerful on Friday. Emails 
arrive from friends in Poland, 

Slovakia, Hungary, Czech Republic, 
Latvia, Slovenia and the US all saying 
that they had once believed in British 
conservatism but can do so no longer. 

My favourite rabbi from Jerusalem 
offers to rally ‘Jews for Scruton’, my 
favourite architect from Homs quotes 
consoling verses from the Quran, my 
favourite journalist on Le Figaro says 
we’ll come out fighting. The family is 
right; don’t feel resentment, but be 
grateful instead. If this hadn’t happened 
I would not have known the weight of 
friendship behind me. 

T he week ends with a trip to 
Cambridge for the memorial 
celebration for one of the dearest of my 
friends, the mathematician, biologist and 
musician Graeme Mitchison, who died of 
a brain tumour last year. He would have 
understood exactly what Bach meant by 
that C minor chord with a hole in it. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

The Brexit backlash 


O ne of the oddities of this parlia¬ 
ment has been that, despite every¬ 
thing, the government has remained 
ahead in the polls up to now. But the politi¬ 
cal price of failing to pass a deal and leave 
the EU is now becoming apparent. Labour 
is ahead, Nigel Farage is back, and the 
right is split again. In the past month, Tory 
support among Leave voters has fallen by 
20 per cent. 

In normal circumstances, such numbers 
would extinguish any hopes of a fourth 
term for the Tories. But Labour’s own 
divisions over Brexit and Jeremy Corbyn’s 
political weaknesses mean that this isn’t 
necessarily the case. 

A big argument is taking place within the 
Tory party about the correct response to the 
situation. One camp argues that the party 
needs to define itself more clearly on Brexit 
to win back Leave voters. The alternative 
view is that the Tories must concentrate on 
their traditional electoral coalition. Propo¬ 
nents of this view point out that the Tories 
won a majority in 2015 despite Ukip polling 
13 per cent of the vote, and that a third of 
the Tory vote in 2017 came from Remainers. 

The coming Tory leadership contest is 
going to turn into a debate between these 
two camps. Former party chairman and 
chief whip Sir Patrick McLoughlin is already 
warning that it would be electoral suicide 
for the Tories to change themselves into the 
Vote Leave party. 

Much of the electoral calculation will 
turn on what Labour does next. If Britain 
is still in the European Union in September 
when Labour party conference begins, it is 
likely that a second referendum will become 
party policy. It would then become far easier 
for the Tories to accuse Labour of trying to 
block Brexit. But Corbyn is unenthusiastic 
about a second referendum, so may choose 
to do a deal with Theresa May to try and 
get a withdrawal agreement through the 
Commons before then. If he does, it will be 
impossible for the Tories to portray Labour 
as Brexit blockers. 

Those involved in the Labour-Tory Brex¬ 
it talks think that ‘the probabilities are low’ 
that both sides will reach an agreement. If 
this is right, then Britain will likely still be 
in the EU come September and the Labour 
leadership will be forced to abandon its 


ambiguity about a second referendum. At 
this point, the electoral case for Boris John¬ 
son as Tory leader will become stronger. The 
argument for the former foreign secretary 
is that he — as a figurehead of the Leave 
campaign — is best placed to win back those 
Brexit voters who have abandoned the 
Tories. At the same time, he would be able 
to capitalise on the discomfort felt in Leave¬ 
voting Labour constituencies over the par¬ 
ty’s decision to go for a second referendum. 

More than 70 per cent of Labour’s most 
marginal seats voted Leave. Indeed, if you 
look at the seats the Tories are closest to 
winning — or losing — one is struck by how 

Boris Johnson has been busy arguing 
that ones view on Europe doesn’t 
define one’s entire political persona 

the overwhelming majority of them backed 
Brexit. Johnson is the most obvious Leave 
tribune that the party has. 

The electoral case against Johnson is 
that he could cost the Tories another part of 
their electoral coalition — the third of their 
vote that comes from former Remainers. 
This would be a particular risk in a scenar¬ 
io where Johnson becomes prime minister 
before a withdrawal agreement has passed; 
an active willingness to do no deal would be 
a particularly hard sell with this group. 

Johnson is clearly aware of his vulnera¬ 
bility with these voters. In recent months, he 
has been busy emphasising his ‘one nation’ 
Tory credentials and arguing that one’s view 
on Brexit doesn’t define one’s entire politi¬ 
cal persona. He will try and run as a Brexi- 
teer, but not as the candidate of the right. 



‘Enough about Fleabag — 
let’s talk about Brexit. ’ 


But in a Tory leadership contest while Brit¬ 
ain is still in the EU, it will be hard for him to 
get people to focus on anything other than 
his views on Europe. 

The other question about the Tory Leave 
strategy is: how sustainable is it? Bishop 
Auckland, which the Tories came within 
a few hundred votes of winning last time, 
is often cited as the kind of seat that the 
Tories could pick up with a Brexiteer leader. 
But this seat has never had a Tory MP 
and has been Labour since 1935. There are 
some signs that Brexit is now leading to 
an electoral realignment. There is, though, 
reason to doubt how much appetite Bish¬ 
op Auckland has for a traditional Tory 
economic agenda. 

The irony of the current situation is that 
whatever strategy the Tories decide to pur¬ 
sue, they would have a better chance of suc¬ 
cess if a Brexit deal passed. In any election 
campaign fought while Britain is still in the 
EU, the Tories would suffer from two struc¬ 
tural disadvantages. First, they would have a 
massive trust problem. How would they get 
voters to take what they said seriously given 
the fact that Britain hadn’t left the EU? Sec¬ 
ond, Tory divisions over Brexit would domi¬ 
nate the campaign. The Tory leader would 
spend their whole time having to respond 
to what their candidates had said about 
Europe. This would leave the field free 
for Corbyn to talk about domestic issues. 
Allowing Corbyn into Downing Street 
would be one of the most profound failures 
in the Tories’ history. A Corbyn government 
would make it harder for the Tories to win 
again and losing power would also increase 
the chances of a Tory split. 

If the Tories go into the next election 
with Britain still in the EU, they would be in 
a tricky political position regardless of who 
is leader. As one cabinet minister warns: 
‘If you’re seen as the Brexit party and you 
haven’t delivered Brexit, then you’ve not 
got much left.’ But May doesn’t have the 
votes to pass the withdrawal agreement and 
it isn’t clear whether there’s even a majority 
for a softer deal in the Commons. The longer 
this impasse goes on, the worse it will be for 
the Tory party. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


T his week, the Wolfson History Prize 
announced its shortlist. It is always 
worth drawing attention to, precisely 
because it is not attention-seeking. 
Neither ‘woke’ nor stuffy, the prize is 
simply interested in serious history. 

This year’s list of six ranges in terms of 
subject from birds in the ancient world 
and building Anglo-Saxon England, 
through maritime London in the age 
of Cook and Nelson, to Queen Victoria 
and India (a love affair in which the two 
never met), Oscar Wilde, and the quest 
for justice after Nazi persecutions. It 
being Holy Week, I am wondering what 
would happen if all the four Gospels 
were on the Wolfson shortlist. Obviously 
they would be attacked for their lack 
of ‘diversity’, and Momentum would 
no doubt point out that at least three 
of the authors were ‘Zionists’, given 
privileged access to a prize endowed 
by a philanthropist who was famously 
proud of being the first Jew since St John 
to have a college named after him at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. The judges, 
however, would rise above such points, 
form no view on the credal claims of 
the books, and consider them as history 
— making allowances, as any historian 
should, for the time and circumstances in 
which they were composed. 

T he plain reader might tend to think 
that Mark, which has the least 
adorned language, is the most factual, but 
actually he is weak chronologically and 
his post-Crucifixion account peters out. 
His purpose seems more apocalyptic than 
historical. Matthew has a tremendous 
Passion account — and good witnesses to 
the Resurrection — but is generally more 
sermonic and churchy (the only Gospel to 
use the word ‘church’). John has his head 
more in the clouds of theology. He places 
the Crucifixion on the same day (14 
Nisan) as the Passover sacrifice, whereas 
the other three put it the day after. Luke 
is the strongest runner. He follows the 
pattern of Greek historiography at the 
time. His short first chapter explains to 
‘most excellent Theophilus’ that he will 
learn from the book the order of events 
that he needs to know. Luke is interested 
in witnesses, and gives proper names 
and locations correlated with times 
and events. I gather, however, that his 



assertion that Mary and Joseph had to go 
to Bethlehem because of a tax decree by 
Caesar Augustus is dubious. Scholars tend to 
think that whoever wrote Luke also wrote 
Acts, the book of the Bible which comes 
nearest to what modern people think of as 
history. Luke would most likely collect the 
Wolfson winner’s £40,000, leaving Matthew, 
Mark and John with only £4,000 each. 

W hich tells you nothing, really, about 
which Gospel matters more — a 
question with no proper answer, since the 
New Testament contains four rather than 
one for a reason. The fact that Jesus is an 
historical figure and the claim that he is 
also God produce the centrally strange 
feature of Christianity — much odder and 
harder than any claim of Islam or Judaism. 
To me, it is one of the most fascinating and 
powerful, because it bridges the chasm 
between God and man, explains divine love 
and accords with our understanding that 
whatever is eternal can best be perceived 
through things that are particular. I know 
that John only makes the shortlist, but 
this point is sort of expressed in his 14th 
chapter, when Jesus says: ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions: if it were not so 
I would have told you.’ John also ends his 
Gospel by saying, ‘And there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.’ Which 
is very encouraging to future historians, 
but does not detract from the four men 
who composed the most important bit of 
history’s greatest bestseller. 

H aving been at Cambridge with the then- 
delightful Diane Abbott about 40 years 
ago, I know how hard it is for charming, 
intelligent black people with middle-class 
aspirations to make it in the Labour party 
without great sacrifice. They have to pull 
grumpy faces, pretend to be angry and 
claim membership — despite overwhelming 


evidence to the contrary — of what 
Frantz Fanon called ‘the wretched of 
the earth’. So one must sympathise 
with David Lammy — choral scholar 
of The King’s School, Peterborough, 
graduate of SOAS and Harvard Law 
School, member of Lincoln’s Inn, former 
government minister — as he feels the 
need to wave his arms about on television 
and denounce Boris Johnson and Jacob 
Rees-Mogg at the top of his voice. When 
I recently appeared on BBC Question 
Time with David he was, off air, merry 
and friendly — as, in my small experience, 
he always is. Once the cameras rolled, 
however, he had his social media fan-base 
to consider, and soon was shouting wildly 
about how Boris and Jacob and, indeed, I, 
are all old Etonians and all in favour of 
Brexit, and have thus managed to dupe 
17.4 million people to vote Leave. There 
wasn’t time, I decided, to point out that 
David Cameron, Sir Oliver Letwin, 

Rory Stewart, Dominic West, Lord 
Armstrong of Ilminster, the present 
Provost of Eton, Lord Waldegrave, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the late 
Lord Carrington are all old Etonians 
and all backed Remain. 

A t least, however, David stated 
the truth about which school we 
attended. Perhaps this did not attract 
as much attention as he had hoped, 
however. So this week, he raised the 
stakes by comparing Boris and Jacob to 
Nazis. Perhaps they should retaliate by 
accusing him of being an Etonian. When 
challenged about his Nazi claim, David 
said he felt he had not gone far enough. 

It would expedite our public life if all 
participants could say straight away and 
very quickly that they believe all their 
opponents to be Nazis. We could greet 
these claims with the same enthusiasm 
with which we welcome answering 
systems that say ‘Your call is important 
to us’. Then we could invite the speakers 
to talk about something else. 

W hen Paris was liberated in 1944, 
shooting broke out in the roof of 
Notre Dame as the thanksgiving Mass 
began. The congregation fell to the floor, 
but General de Gaulle continued down 
the aisle upright. France will surely do 
the same this week, among the ashes. 
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The way of the cross 

Without Christ we would not have western values 


TOM HOLLAND 


D eclarations of hope that Notre 
Dame can be resurrected have been 
much in evidence this Holy Week. 
Such is the lesson of Easter: that life can 
come from death. Unlike the Eiffel Tower, 
that other great emblem of Paris, Notre 
Dame provides the French with evidence 
that their modern and secular republic has 
its foundations deeply rooted in the Middle 
Ages. Notre Dame has always been more 
than just an assemblage of stone and stained 
glass. It is a monument as well to a specifi¬ 
cally Christian past. 

Last summer, one of the world’s 
best-known scientists, a man as cel¬ 
ebrated for his polemics against 
religion as for his writings on evolu¬ 
tionary biology, sat in another cathe¬ 
dral, Winchester, listening to the 
bells peal. ‘So much nicer than the 
aggressive-sounding “Allahu Akh- 
bar”,’ Richard Dawkins tweeted. ‘Or 
is that just my cultural upbringing?’ A 
preference for church bells over the 
sound of Muslims praising God does 
not just emerge by magic. Dawkins — 
agnostic, secularist and humanist that 
he is — absolutely has the instincts of 
someone brought up in a Christian 
civilisation. 

Perhaps, then, the debt of the 
contemporary West to Christianity 
is more deeply rooted than many — 
believers and non-believers alike — 
might presume. 

Today, as the flood-tide of west¬ 
ern power and influence ebbs, the 
illusions of European and American 
liberals risk being left stranded. Much that 
they have sought to cast as universal stands 
exposed as never having been anything of the 
kind. Free-thinkers who mock the very idea 
of a god as a sky fairy, an imaginary friend, 
still hold to taboos and morals that palpably 
derive from Christianity. In 2002, in Amster¬ 
dam, the World Humanist Congress affirmed 
‘the worth, dignity and autonomy of the indi¬ 
vidual and the right of every human being 
to the greatest possible freedom compatible 
with the rights of others’. Yet this — despite 
humanists’ stated ambition to provide ‘an 
alternative to dogmatic religion’ — was 


nothing if not itself a statement of belief. The 
humanist assumption that atheism and a con¬ 
cern for human life go together was just that: 
an assumption. What basis — other than mere 
sentimentality — was there to argue for it? 
Perhaps, as the humanist manifesto declared, 
through ‘the application of the methods of 
science’. Yet this was barely any less of a 
myth than the biblical story that God had 
created humanity in his own image. It is not 
truth that science offers moralists, but a mir¬ 
ror. Racists identify it with racist values; lib¬ 


erals with liberal values. The primary dogma 
of humanism — ‘that morality is an intrinsic 
part of human nature based on understand¬ 
ing and a concern for others’ — finds no 
more corroboration in science than did the 
dogma of the Nazis that anyone not fit for 
life should be exterminated. The wellspring 
of humanist values lies not in reason, not in 
evidence-based thinking, but in the past, and 
specifically in the story of how a cult inspired 
by the execution of an obscure criminal in a 
long-vanished empire emerged to become — 
as the great Jewish scholar Daniel Boyarin 
has put it — ‘the most powerful of hegemonic 


cultural systems in the history of the world’. 

The Easter story lies at the heart of 
this narrative. Crucifixion, in the opinion 
of Roman intellectuals, was not a punish¬ 
ment just like any other. It was one pecu¬ 
liarly suited to slaves. To be hung naked, 
helpless to beat away the clamorous birds, 
‘long in agony’, as the philosopher Seneca 
put it, ‘swelling with ugly weals on shoul¬ 
der and chest’, was the very worst of fates. 
Yet in the exposure of the crucified to the 
public gaze there lurked a paradox. So foul 
was the carrion-reek of their disgrace 
that many felt tainted even by viewing 
a crucifixion. Certainly, few cared to 
think about it in any detail. Order, the 
order loved by the gods and upheld by 
magistrates vested with the full author¬ 
ity of the greatest power on earth, was 
what counted — not the elimination of 
such vermin as presumed to challenge 
it. Some deaths were so vile, so squal¬ 
id, that it was best to draw a veil across 
them entirely. 

The surprise, then, is less that we 
should have so few procedural descrip¬ 
tions in ancient literature of what a 
crucifixion might actually involve, than 
that we should have any at all. Never¬ 
theless, amid the general silence, there 
is one major exception which proves 
the rule. Four detailed accounts of 
the process by which a man might be 
sentenced to the cross, and then suf¬ 
fer his punishment, have survived 
from antiquity. These accounts are to 
be found, of course, in the New Tes¬ 
tament. There is no reason to doubt 
their essentials. Even the most sceptical 
historians have tended to accept them. In 
the words of one of the most distinguished, 
Geza Vermes, ‘The death of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth on the cross is an established fact, argu¬ 
ably the only established fact about him.’ 

Altogether more controversial, of course, 
are the stories of what happened next. 
That women, going to the tomb, found the 
entrance stone rolled away. That Jesus, over 
the course of the next 40 days, appeared to 
his followers, not as a ghost or a reanimated 
corpse, but resurrected into a new and glo¬ 
rious form. That he ascended into heaven, 
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The Ghost Poet of Fitzrovia 

So he goes - at once in a half-dead night 
his ice-tinkling blood will sweat and drown, 
turn alcohol, and his breath, a blue cloud 
of fag smoke in some dim bar’s only light, 
hang between him and a heedless crowd. 

A mirror turns his face around, turns down 
his mouth, reversing the star-shaped, brass- 
knuckle scar, won in some long off fight 
(a crossed left through his flailing right) 

- and seeing this ancient stranger in the glass, 

too young too long, by fiery bliss disguised, 
no words from him but only, ‘Gone. I’m gone,’ 
as he batters out, his voice unrecognized - 
the last, unsearched for, extinguished dragon. 


and was destined to come again. Time would 
see him hailed, not just as a man, but as a 
god. By enduring the most agonising fate 
imaginable, he had conquered death itself. 
‘Therefore God has highly exalted him and 
bestowed on him the name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth... ’ 

T he utter strangeness of all this, for the 
vast majority of people in the Roman 
world, did not lie in the notion that a mortal 
might become divine. The border between 
the heavenly and the earthly was widely 
held to be permeable. Divinity, however, was 
for the very greatest of the great: for victors, 
and heroes, and kings. Its measure was the 
power to torture one’s enemies, not to suf¬ 
fer it oneself. Even Christians, in the early 
years of the cult, might flinch at staring the 
manner of Jesus’s death full in the face. They 
were as wise to the connotations of cruci¬ 
fixion as anyone. Paul, the most successful 
and influential of early missionaries, readily 
described Christ’s execution as a ‘scandal’. 
The shame of it was long felt. Only centuries 
after the death of Jesus did his crucifixion at 
last start to emerge as an acceptable theme 
for artists. By 400 ad the cross was ceasing to 
be viewed as something shameful. Banned 
as a punishment decades earlier by Constan¬ 
tine, the first Christian emperor, crucifixion 
had come to serve the Roman people as an 

Christianity revealed to the world 
a momentous truth: that to he a 
victim might he a source of strength 

emblem of triumph over sin and death. An 
artist, carving the scene out of ivory, might 
represent Jesus in the skimpy loincloth of an 
athlete. Far from looking broken, he would 
be shown as no less muscled, no less ripped 
than any of the ancient gods. 

We are the heirs to a later, much more 
unsettling way of portraying Christ’s cru¬ 
cifixion. The Jesus painted or sculpted by 
medieval artists, twisted, bloody, dying, 
was a victim of torture such as his original 
executioners would have recognised. The 
response to the spectacle, though, was far 
removed from the mingled revulsion and 
disdain that had typified that of the ancients 
to crucifixion. Christians in the Middle 
Ages, when they looked upon an image of 
their Lord upon the cross, upon the nails 
smashed through the tendons and bone of 
his feet, upon the arms stretched so tightly 
as to appear torn from their sockets, upon 
the slump of his thorn-crowned head on to 
his chest, did not feel contempt, but rather 
compassion, and pity, and fear. That the Son 
of God, born of a woman, and sentenced to 
the death of a slave, had perished unrecog¬ 
nised by his judges, was a reflection fit to 
give pause to even the haughtiest monarch. 
This awareness could not help but lodge in 


the consciousness of medieval Christians a 
visceral and momentous suspicion: that God 
was closer to the weak than to the mighty, to 
the poor than to the rich. Any beggar, any 
criminal, might be Christ. ‘So the last will be 
first, and the first last.’ 

Christianity had revealed to the world a 
momentous truth: that to be a victim might 
be a source of strength. No one in modern 
times saw this more clearly than the reli¬ 
gion’s most brilliant and unsparing critic. 
Because of Christianity, wrote Friedrich 
Nietzsche, ‘the measure of a man’s compas¬ 
sion for the lowly and suffering comes to 
be the measure of the loftiness of his soul’. 
The commanding heights of western culture 
may now be occupied by people who dis¬ 
miss Christianity as superstition; but their 
instincts and assumptions remain no less 
Christian for that. If God is indeed dead, 
then his shadow, immense and dreadful, con¬ 
tinues to flicker even as his corpse lies cold. 
The risen Christ cannot be eluded simply by 



— William Palmer 


refusing to believe in him. That the perse¬ 
cuted and disadvantaged have claims upon 
the privileged — widely taken for granted 
though it may be today across the West — 
is not remotely a self-evident truth. Con¬ 
demnations of Christianity as patriarchal 
or repressive or hegemonic derive from a 
framework of values that is itself nothing if 
not Christian. 

Familiarity with the Easter story has 
desensitised us to what both Paul and 
Nietzsche, in their very different ways, 
instinctively recognised in it: a scandal. The 
cross, that ancient tool of imperial power, 
remains what it has always been: the fitting 
symbol of a transfiguration in the affairs of 
humanity as profound and far-reaching as 
any in history. ‘God chose the weak things 
of the world to shame the strong.’ It is the 
audacity of it — the audacity of finding in 
a twisted and defeated corpse the glory of 
the creator of the universe — that serves to 
explain, more surely than anything else, the 
sheer strangeness of Christianity, and of the 
civilisation to which it gave birth. 

Today, the power of this strangeness 
remains as alive as it has ever been. It is 
manifest in the great surge of conversions 
that has swept Africa and Asia over the past 
century; in the conviction of millions upon 
millions that the breath of the Spirit, like a 
living fire, still blows upon the world; and, in 
Europe and North America, in the assump¬ 
tions of many more millions who would 
never think to describe themselves as Chris¬ 
tian. All are heirs to the same revolution: 
a revolution that has, at its molten heart, 
the image of a god dead upon an implement 
of torture. 
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Good Friday disagreement 

Dublin’s dishonest approach to Brexit is seriously 
damaging Anglo-Irish relations 

LIAM HALLIGAN 


T he relationship between the UK and 
the Republic of Ireland has ‘reached 
a hunger-strike low’, says a new study 
by an academic from Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin. ‘Relations have not been as tense since 
the early 1980s and political rhetoric that 
had vanished by the 1990s has re-emerged,’ 
the paper grimly concludes. 

The fragility of relations between Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland is hard-wired into me. Hav¬ 
ing grown up ‘London-Irish’ in the 1970s 
and 1980s, all I ever wanted was for the two 
countries that define my ethnicity to get on. 

The Maze Prison hunger strikes of 1981 
and subsequent Republican bombings in 
London and Brighton — where, lest we for¬ 
get, the British prime minister was almost 
assassinated — were intensely distressing for 
this bookish, news-obsessed Catholic boy. 

By the early 1990s, I’d learned to handle 
the name-calling and argue my corner, but 
as the ‘mainland operation’ ramped up, so 
did the anguish. That’s why the 1998 Good 
Friday Agreement and subsequent Anglo- 
Irish rapprochement means so much — 
not just to those in Northern Ireland freed 
from the threat of daily violence, but to mil¬ 
lions of exiles like me, Irish people born and 
raised elsewhere in the UK. 

I don’t need an academic study to tell me 
Brexit threatens all that. As someone who 
physically embodies the binding blood and 
cultural ties between Britain and Ireland, 
I’m regularly attacked in the Irish media for 
having voted to leave. 

I understand, to my fingertips, that Brex¬ 
it is a serious irritation in the land of my 
fathers. The UK accounts for €1 billion of 
Irish trade each week. Around half of the 
Republic’s beef, timber and construction 
material exports are sold in the UK. More 
than two-thirds of exported goods use Brit¬ 
ain as a ‘land bridge’, crossing the Irish Sea, 
then travelling by road before leaving south¬ 
ern and eastern UK ports, headed for the 
EU and global markets. 

So Brexit poses risks for Ireland, particu¬ 
larly if a no-deal outcome causes logistical 
complications. There’s a gnawing sense in 
the Republic that, despite recently improved 
relations after centuries of oppression, this 
small country is once again about to suffer 


from the seemingly thoughtless actions of its 
bigger neighbour. 

Having said that, since taking office in 
June 2017, Taoiseach Leo Varadkar has 
overplayed his hand, teaming up with Brus¬ 
sels to adopt a maximalist, ultra-legalistic 
approach to the Irish border. I’ve made this 
point a number of times, including in this 
magazine, so I suppose I’m part of the rea¬ 
son Adrian O’Neill, the Irish ambassador to 
London, last week wrote to The Spectator to 
complain of ‘anti-Irish sentiment’. He has, 
after all, used the letters page to criticise my 
coverage before. 

But it’s not anti-Irish to call out behav¬ 
iour that harms not only Britain but also 
Ireland. The significant UK-Irish trad- 

Varadkargot to ‘bash the Brits’, 
stoking up nationalist sentiment to 
bolster his weak minority government 

ing relationship means Ireland has much 
to gain, more than any EU 27 country in 
relative terms, from a UK-EU free trade 
agreement. Yet by robotically asserting the 
‘impossibility of avoiding a hard border 
after Brexit’, Varadkar has made a no-deal 
exit more likely, acting against his country’s 
economic interests. 

If the issue of the Irish backstop had 
been resolved, as it easily could have been, 
the UK would have left the EU at the end 
of last month. It’s wrong to say the House of 
Commons has never agreed on Brexit: on 29 
January, MPs passed the Brady amendment 
to the withdrawal agreement, supporting 
Theresa May’s deal on condition the back¬ 
stop was replaced by ‘alternative arrange¬ 
ments’ to deal with the Irish border. 

Such arrangements are entirely achiev¬ 
able, yet the EU, with staunch backing from 
Dublin, has refused to tweak the withdraw¬ 
al agreement to placate fears that Britain 
might never escape the backstop, remain¬ 
ing locked in the customs union with no say 
over the rules. 

Had such latitude been shown, the Brit¬ 
ish government would not now be falling 
apart, with the UK facing deeply divisive 
European elections and even a second ref¬ 
erendum. Business and investors would be 


spared months, possibly years, of further 
crippling uncertainty. 

I accept that sectarian sensitivities remain 
very real with regard to the Irish border. They 
could easily be inflamed if, post-Brexit, new 
customs posts or other new infrastructure 
appear on what has, in recent years, thank¬ 
fully become an almost invisible frontier. The 
existing largely virtual border already copes 
with different currencies, excise duties, VAT 
rates, income and corporation tax. There is 
no reason why minor trading rule variations 
can’t also be managed, variations which 
would be even smaller if the UK and EU got 
beyond this backstop nonsense and negoti¬ 
ated a free trade agreement. 

Jon Thompson, chief executive of HMRC, 
has repeatedly said there is no requirement 
for physical infrastructure between Ireland 
and Northern Ireland under any circum¬ 
stances — even if Britain leaves the customs 
union. Lars Karlsson, former director of the 
World Customs Organisation, authored a 
report for the European Parliament saying 
the same. Another leading Dutch customs 
specialist recently told parliament the argu¬ 
ment behind the backstop is ‘fictitious’, in 
testimony that was barely reported. 

In August 2017, the UK government pub¬ 
lished a paper proposing that the relatively 
small amount of trade across the Irish bor¬ 
der — important to local communities, but 
barely 1 per cent of the Republic’s exports 

— could be handled using authorised eco¬ 
nomic operator schemes and ‘behind the 
border’ checks, with no new border infra¬ 
structure. These proposals were welcomed 
by Irish foreign minister Simon Coveney, 
who ‘agreed with the vast majority of them’ 
as they used ‘a lot of the language that the 
Irish government has been using’. 

Around the same time, Niall Cody, the 
head of the Irish tax authorities, said he 
was ‘practically 100 per cent certain’ no 
new customs posts would be necessary 
along the border, agreeing with the UK 
position. Then, of course, the Irish govern¬ 
ment did an about-turn. Varadkar rejected 
the collaborative approach of his predeces¬ 
sor, Enda Kenny, whom he replaced just 
as Theresa May lost her Commons major¬ 
ity and became reliant on the DUP. Dublin 
and Brussels saw a chance to derail Brexit, 
to mutual benefit. Varadkar got to ‘bash the 
Brits’, stoking up nationalist sentiment to 
bolster his weak minority government. And 
the EU could use Anglo-Irish sensitivities, 
playing on the UK fear of rekindling the 
Troubles, to lock Britain in a customs union 

— ensuring the continued flow of billions of 
pounds from London into Brussels coffers. 

To recount these events, and note that 
Dublin’s behaviour has been not just 
unhelpful but cynical, unneighbourly and 
dishonest, isn’t anti-Irish. It is to recognise 
Ireland’s true economic interest and to 
point out, as someone who knows, just how 
fragile Anglo-Irish relations are. 
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ROD LIDDLE 


Why conservatives can’t survive in government 


I had mixed feelings about the sacking of 
Roger Scruton from the government’s 
Building Better, Building Beautiful 
Commission, following comments he made 
to the New Statesman. On the one hand it 
was utterly shameful and gutless on the part 
of the government, although no worse than 
one has come to expect from members of a 
party that is conservative in name only. 

On the other hand, I have never been 
a huge admirer of Roger’s aesthetic sensi¬ 
bilities, no matter how eloquently they are 
expressed. He seems to have no time for 
anything which has happened since about 
1738.1 can’t be exactly sure what he had 
in mind for our towns and cities, but I sus¬ 
pect it would either be motte and baileys 
plus stockades, or at best a kind of fey neo- 
Regency cringing. 

This may be doing the man another dis¬ 
service and if so I apologise — not least 
because on other issues, and especially pol¬ 
itics, I agree with a lot of what Roger has 
to say. Yes, it’s the stuff that got him sacked 
for which I admire the man. Not all of it: I 
am not entirely convinced, for example, that 
the Chinese government is trying to create 
an army of mutant androids with which it 
will acquire complete dominance over the 
rest of the world, possibly by tunnelling 
all the way from Shanghai to San Francis¬ 
co as was imagined in the scary 1967 film 
Battle Beneath the Earth. But on the other 
stuff, Roger seems sound enough, especially 
regarding Islamophobia, which is of course 
an absurd confection, swallowed whole by 
a government that has no stomach for the 
fight against the tirelessly intolerant inter¬ 
sectional warriors. Being nasty about Mus¬ 
lims simply because they are Muslims is 
unpleasant, but it should not be given the 
title Islamophobia. My problem is with the 
ideology, not the followers. 

It is the intolerance and the lack of 
reciprocity which is interesting, and the 
means by which liberals maintain their 
stranglehold on the culture of this country. 
It is not simply that the government spine- 
lessly caved in over both Scruton’s views on 
Islamophobia — which I suspect are shared 
by a majority of people in the country — or 
indeed Toby Young’s views on something 
called progressive eugenics, which saw him 



removed from his role at the Office for Stu¬ 
dents. At least both men were actually asked 
into government in the first place. This hap¬ 
pens so very rarely with conservatives that 
they are virtual anomalies and the outcome 
— both booted off shortly after the appoint¬ 
ment — shows that the screeched intoler¬ 
ance of the lefties and their willingness to 
distort the truth to suit their own purposes 
is very effective. 

But it is even more effective in prevent¬ 
ing people of a conservative disposition get¬ 
ting anywhere near a public appointment. 
Our quangos, charities, boards and so on are 
staffed almost exclusively with liberals — 
often the very same liberals from one board 
to another. I have mentioned this before (I 

Just having bien pensant opinions 
can get you on the board of just about 
any institution in the country 

call it Six Degrees of Shami Chakrabarti): 
the fact that just having bien pensant opin¬ 
ions can get you on the board of just about 
any institution in the country, or a visiting 
professorship at universities from Exeter 
to Aberdeen. I know of no conservative 
journalists who are regularly invited to run 
things, or to lecture here or there, whereas 
the columnist Yasmin Alibhai-Brown — 
read by almost nobody — is an honorary 
fellow at Liverpool John Moores University 
and an honorary visiting professor at Lin¬ 
coln University. 

And that lack of reciprocity I talked 
about. Here’s part of Alibhai-Brown’s rant 
against the white working class: ‘Working- 



‘You either love me or hate me. ’ 


class white men provoked race riots through 
the 1950s and 1960s; they kept “darkies” 
out of pubs and clubs and work canteens. 
Who were the supporters of Oswald Mosley 
and Enoch Powell? The disempowered have 
used us to vent their natural-born hatred 
against the powerful.’ 

If I generalised in such a broad and 
spiteful manner against, say, Muslims, I 
would rightly be kicked out of my job. Not 
garlanded with praise. But then past indis¬ 
cretions do not matter if you are on the left. 
Remember, the leader of the Labour party 
has called anti-Jewish terrorists his friends, 
made the salute of the Muslim Brother¬ 
hood and commended a grotesquely anti- 
Semitic mural. But Magic Grandpa is still 
there, doing his stuff. So, too, is the shadow 
chancellor, John McDonnell, who called 
for IRA terrorists to be honoured by the 
British government. Can you imagine what 
would happen if some Tory suggested that 
the perpetrators of that fascist terrorist out¬ 
rage in Christchurch, New Zealand, should 
be honoured by the state? I don’t see why 
McDonnell’s statement was any less gro¬ 
tesque than that. 

Alongside McDonnell and Corbyn at 
Labour HQ during the 2017 general elec¬ 
tion was the high-born Andrew Phillip 
Drummond-Murray. He’s made supportive 
comments about the government of North 
Korea and one of the 20th century’s great¬ 
est mass murderers, Joseph Stalin. Yet none 
of this matters, it is merely brushed aside. 
Much as were brushed aside the allegations 
of rape made against Julian Assange: his 
supporters, including Diane Abbott, were 
suddenly able to forget their principled and 
splenetic opposition to such crimes. 

The hypocrisy is genuinely astonishing. 
And at the end of it all you are left with one 
or two hard truths. Nobody of a conservative 
frame of mind will ever be allowed a role 
in government, or on a quango, not even 
when there is a Conservative government 
in office. They will not let it happen. And to 
stop it they will take everything you have 
previously said about anything, rip it out 
of context, distort the meaning, ignore the 
nuance. It’s happened to me, it’s happened 
to Toby Young and Roger Scruton. And it 
will keep on happening. 
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They tuck you up 

Philip Larkin did more harm than my parents 
JAMES TOOLEY 


I first came across Philip Larkin’s poem 
‘This Be the Verse’ when I was 18 in the 
late 1970s. You know the one: ‘They fuck 
you up, your mum and dad/ They may not 
mean to, but they do... ’ 

I was working as a volunteer in a care 
home for physically handicapped adults in 
Camden, north London. I had dropped out 
of school without doing my A levels. When 
I visited my parents over Easter, my father 
was angry about my newly acquired pierced 
ear and earrings: ‘What does it say about 
who you’re associating with? You’ve really 
upset your mother.’ 

Seething, I returned to London and con¬ 
veyed to the very camp head of the care 
home — who had been instrumental in the 
acquiring of said earrings — my misfortune 
at having such narrow-minded parents. The 
next day, there was Larkin’s High Windows 
collection on my bed, with a bookmark 

The sentiments of ‘This Be the Verse 
have framed the condemnation 
of the traditional family 

tucked into ‘This Be the Verse’ — written in 
April 1971. It summed up everything I felt 
about my parents and the family in gener¬ 
al. In those days ‘fuck’ was a shocking swear 
word. It was the first time I had seen it in 
print. It was delicious seeing it on the page, 
bold as brass, right next to the hated words 
‘mum and dad’. 

I read it over and over. I learned it by 
heart. It became the party piece that I 
brought out on every possible occasion to 
impress the girls. Which it duly did. And so 
it framed my late teenage years. 

The problem, though, was that Larkin, 
and writers and artists like him, helped to 
mould the society which emerged out of the 
1960s and 1970s. Instead of shrugging it off 
for what it should have been — a teenage 
rebellion poem — society has embraced it 
and all it says about family life. Insidiously, 
the sentiments of ‘This Be the Verse’, and 
of the myriad other artistic creations like it, 
have framed the western condemnation of 
the traditional family. 

This condemnation has been incredi¬ 
bly successful. In 1970,84 per cent of Brit¬ 
ish families were two-parent, with all the 
well-documented advantages that brings. 
Now, the figure for families with UK-born 
mothers is less than half. In 1970, only 8 per 


cent of families were single-parent. Now, the 
figure is nearly a third, with lone-parent 
families much poorer than average. 

The irony is that Larkin himself is said 
to have had good relations with his parents. 
Indeed, he apparently wrote ‘This Be the 
Verse’ while staying with his widowed moth¬ 
er at her home in Loughborough. But there’s 
nothing strange about this. As Charles Mur¬ 
ray has catalogued in America and David 
Goodhart in the UK, traditional marriages 
have become the domain of the well-off and 
better educated. But for reasons which must 
be to do with some perverse ‘lack-of-virtue’ 
signalling, the elite pretend this is not true, 
that they are not in strong marriages with 
strong families, and purvey the idea to the 
rest of us that the traditional family is passe, 
worthy only of ridicule. And so the rest of us 
suffer while they prosper. 

The title of Larkin’s poem is taken from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem ‘Requiem’, 
which views death as a happy return home: 
‘This be the verse you grave for me...’ Lar¬ 
kin perverted it, and there is no honour in 
what he wrote. 

So it was Larkin who fucked us up, not 
our parents. I did follow his edict, and, sadly, 
don’t have any kids myself. But I do still 
have my mum and dad. They’re both in their 
late eighties, tormented with dementia, but 
my happiest, most joyful moments are when 
I am with them, playing hymns on Dad’s old 
piano. They can’t remember what day it is, 
but somehow they remember the songs of 
praise from their courting days. They barely 
have the strength to get out of a chair, but 
somehow they have the energy to belt out 
the words. It’s a little late, but in their hon¬ 
our and on the 48th anniversary of the orig¬ 
inal poem, here’s my reworking of Larkin: 

This Be the Converse 

They lift you up, your mum and dad. 

They really mean to, and they do. 

They fill you with great things they had 

And add some extra, just for you. 

But they were lifted in their turn 

By saints in old style hats and dress, 

Who most of the time showed fond concern 

And helped to bury all distress. 

Man hands on joyfulness to man. 

It deepens like a coastal shelf. 

Go forth as quickly as you can, 

And do have many kids yourself. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Divorce's faultless history 



ordained that marriage, a sacrament 
imparting divine grace, was for life. In 
1857, the state enacted its first generally 
applicable divorce law, to be triggered 
only by sexual misdemeanours. 
Liberalisation slowly followed, 
and now ‘no fault’ divorce is being 
proposed in England. We edge closer 
to pre-Christian practice. 

To generalise: in both Greek and 
Roman worlds, marriage was essentially 
an understanding between two families, 
with fathers on both sides agreeing to 
and sealing the deal (that does not mean 
the couple’s view was irrelevant), and 
the bride being given a dowry by her 
father. The state had no official stake in 
the relationship. It did not keep records 
of births, marriages, divorces or deaths. 
There were, of course, laws about the 
legitimacy of children — Pericles 
enacted a law that an Athenian citizen 
had to have an Athenian mother and 
father — but if a dispute on that matter 
came to court, no state-authorised 
documents would be available to prove 
or disprove the case. Evidence would 
be provided by families, witnesses to 
marriage ceremonies, birth rituals and 
local ‘legitimising’ traditions, all 
at a personal level. 

The process of divorce, whatever the 
circumstances that led to it, was equally 
informal. In Athens, the husband sent his 
wife back to her father; the wife wanting 
divorce had to notify an official. In Rome, 
husband or wife simply walked away 
from the marriage, informing the relevant 
parties and sorting out division of 
property. In both cultures, children stayed 
with the husband and, all things being 
equal, the dowry reverted to the wife. 

But whatever the conventions, marital 
relationships went their eternally human 
way. Cicero described how Pomponia, 
wife of his son Quintus, went into a strop 
about who ran the household. ‘You see 
what I have to put up with all the time?’ 
said Quintus. She then refused to attend 
lunch and returned the food Quintus 
sent her. Cicero registered his disgust 
at her behaviour. One longs to hear 
Pomponia’s side. It all ended badly. 

The great virtue of ancient — and 
now perhaps modern —‘no fault’ divorce 
is that it ends the absurdity of arguing 
before judges about the ins and outs of 
such everyday human behaviour. 

— Peter Jones 
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MARY WAKEFIELD 


T he bravest thing I’ve ever seen was 
93-year-old Albert’s decision to die 
and the days after in which he stuck 
to his resolve and sank away from con¬ 
sciousness, like a swimmer turning tail and 
just diving down into the dark. 

Albert was not religious, but I’m writing 
this now because though I’ve been Catholic 
for a decade, it was only after his final week, 
in the spring of last year, that I began to 
understand Easter and the Passion of Christ. 

I first met Albert when fate decided to 
call my bluff. For years I’d bored on to my 
husband about the need for a scheme to put 
locals in touch with their elderly neighbours. 
Then one night out in a north London res¬ 
taurant, there was a card on the table adver¬ 
tising just that: the Befriending Network. 

When I called the next day they put me 
in touch with an even more local charity, 
Dorcas, and within days I was matched with 
Albert (no kids, wife deceased) and commit¬ 
ted to visiting once a week. If only big chari¬ 
ties were so nimble. 

Our first meeting was inauspicious. We 
were chaperoned by the scheme’s co-ordi- 
nator Laura, a beautiful, joyful thirtysome¬ 
thing who’d signed up Albert the week 
before. Albert sat back in his leather chair, 
ancient and inscrutable, but it was clear he 
felt he’d been the victim of a bait and switch. 

Our second date, unaccompanied, wasn’t 
much better. Albert was extremely deaf — 
both medically and occasionally by choice. I 
sat opposite him in his stifling flat, sweating 
and shouting questions. ‘So, Albert, I gather 
you paint?’ 

‘Sorry?’ 

‘Do you paint, Albert?’ 

‘I’m sorry...’ A gesture to his ear. A sad 
shake of the head. 

When it was time to go, Albert said 
(not unkindly): ‘Listen, it was my nephew’s 
idea, this. I don’t need anyone you know. I’m 
not lonely.’ 

Week by week, we began to get on better. 
Albert told me about his job as a radio oper¬ 
ator in the war and a girl he loved, though 
never met and only ever knew by her radio 
call sign. He showed me his paintings and I 
showed him mine and by the spring of 2017 
we were friends. I never knew either of my 
grandfathers. I’d never really known some¬ 


The true cross 



one in their nineties before. So it was an 
education as well as a friendship — a crash 
course on what’s in store. 

Albert was always well turned-out, but 
he let slip one day that it took him four 
hours to get dressed. An hour just for the 
socks, he said, because of the trouble reach¬ 
ing his feet. 

Nurses came a few times a week but they 
were often rushed and occasionally rude. 
Sometimes, said Albert, they just barge in 
and start unbuttoning my shirt without say¬ 
ing a word. Is that normal? 

When he fell asleep mid-conversation, 
I’d sit and look around his flat. There was 
a series of watercolours of Britain’s great 

‘I have to diehe whispered with 
a sort of despairing resolve. And I 
couldn’t argue, because he was right 

cathedrals, and around the room at waist 
height a hand-painted golden line. 

In the winter of 2017, Albert fell. It was 
obvious he would, just a matter of when 
and who found him. I arrived one day at his 
front door, and when I knocked, heard not 
the usual shuffle of feet but a faint cry from 
inside. He was lying on his bedroom floor. 
He’d been there all day, but when I tried to 
lift him up I couldn’t. I wrote a piece once 
criticising medics who won’t lift patients for 
fear of injury to their backs. I regret that 
now. Even Albert’s bird-like body weighed 
a ton. But somehow, between us, we did a 
sort of crazed slow-dance to his chair where 
we began what turned out to be a seven- 
hour wait for help. All through that after¬ 



noon we waited, and late into the evening. 
I took to calling 999 every hour, asking about 
the progress of our ambulance until one call 
handler, finally told us the truth: ‘There is 
no ambulance coming. We’re too busy. You 
keep being moved down the queue.’ Then 
he said: ‘I can’t cope. I just can’t cope with 
this job.’ It was dark by then and raining. I 
remember looking over at Albert, covered 
in blood and half-dressed, and thinking how 
comparatively dignified he was. 

Albert spent a month in hospital, going 
from the rehab ward to A&E and back with 
continuous infections. His bed was a mat¬ 
tress on the floor because, said the ward 
sister, he kept falling out. ‘I’m not falling,’ 
said Albert, ‘it’s just that when I wake up 
in the middle of the night I don’t know if 
I’m lying or standing. It’s the strangest sen¬ 
sation.’ I remember thinking Albert’s soul 
might be trying to leave his body. I didn’t 
share the thought. 

Until that point, Albert’s future had been 
in the hands of the hospital staff. ‘They’re 
having a meeting about me,’ he’d say when 
I visited, with the anxious look of a pupil on 
parents’ day. But in mid-February, he took 
charge of his life again. 

‘I have to die,’ he whispered with a sort of 
despairing resolve. ‘There is no other way.’ 
And I couldn’t contradict him because he 
was right. 

When I next saw Albert a few days later, 
he was on his way — unreachable, sunk¬ 
en, well beyond speech. ‘He won’t eat or 
drink,’ said the nurse, ‘and he kicked a hole 
in the hospital wall last night.’ She sounded 
impressed. But Albert was still there some¬ 
where inside his skeletal body because when 
I took his hand he squeezed hard for several 
minutes. So I kissed his head and said some¬ 
thing stupid like: ‘It’s going to be OK.’ 

This is not an argument for euthanasia. 
There wasn’t really a way of making Albert’s 
end tidier or less painful. Like Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane, he wanted very 
much to live and half his agony was in the 
realisation there was no other way. 

Afterwards I thought about all the point¬ 
less life advice the 21st century offers: you 
can do anything you want. Just be yourself. 
And I thought about the cross, which tells 
the truth whether we like it or not. 
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Two great ladies 

What the original celebrity chefs can teach us 


JANE TORDAY 



BAROMETER 


Embassy endurance 


Julian Assange was thrown out of the 
Ecuadorian embassy in London, seven years 
after seeking sanctuary from extradition 
proceedings. But there are people who have 
hidden longer in embassies: 

— Jozsef Mindszenty, a Hungarian cardinal, 
spent 15 years in asylum in the US embassy 
in Budapest. He had served eight years in 
jail for opposing the communist regime but 
was freed during the Hungarian uprising 

in 1956. In 1971, he was allowed to leave 
Hungary to live in exile in Austria. 

— Berhanu Bay eh, Ethiopian foreign 
minister between 1986 and 1989, has been 
sheltering in the Italian embassy in Addis 
Ababa since 1991, when his government 
was overthrown by the Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democratic Front. 

The rent gap 


The government announced plans to give 
tenants in the private rental sector more 
security. How do private tenants measure 
up compared with social housing tenants? 


Lived in property 

SOCIAL 

PRIVATE 

less than a year 

Lived in property 

8.3% 

25.4% 

more than five years 

62.7% 

25.1% 

In full-time work 

29.5% 

62.9% 

Retired 

27.2% 

8.6% 

Unemployed 

7.3% 

3.6% 

Living with children 

33.3% 

36.8% 

Median weekly income 

£354 

£614 


Source: Ministry of Housing, Communities and 
Local Government 

Legal aid ledger 


It was reported that Shamima Begum, who 
left Britain as a 15-year-old to fight Isis and 
who has since been deprived of her British 
citizenship, has been awarded legal aid. 
Where does the legal aid budget go? 

— In 2017/18, £1.64 billion was spent 
on legal aid. 

— £887 million of that went on criminal 
cases and £707 million on civil cases. 

— Of the £887 million on criminal cases, 
£269 million was spent on cases in 
magistrates’ courts. 

— £126 million was spent on solicitors’ 
advice in police stations. 

— £17 million went on advice and 
representation regarding prison law. 

Source: Ministry of Justice 

Easter tidings 


How often is Easter as late as 21 April? 
Easter fell on 23 April in 2000 and 24 April 
in 2011. We will have to wait until 2030 for 
it to fall as late as it does this year. In 2038, 
it will fall on 25 April — the latest possible 
date and last seen in 1943. 


M ary Berry’s dependable The Aga 
Book — a book of the last century 
and part of my kitchen library — is 
full of the good sense of a domestic science 
instructor. There’s little hint Mary would 
later be crowned glam granny celebrity 
judge on TV’s The Great British Bake Off, 
neat as a pin in floral jacket, tough but twin- 
kly, fair but firm. The iron hand in a pas¬ 
try glove. Post -Bake Off, she is still unstop¬ 
pable. There has been a surge of cookery 
programmes, accompanying hardbacks and 
further explorations into her life, her gar¬ 
den, her travels — recently being zoomed 
around Rome on a motorbike. Wherever 
we turn, there smiles Mary, instructing us 
beneath eyelashes rivalling those of Bar¬ 
bara Cartland. Extraordinary in the ordi¬ 
nariness that the British adore, viz Delia. 

But cooks on motorbikes are not new. 
In the 1990s, two middle-aged mavericks 
in black leather, goggles and helmets rode 
on to our screens, on the saddle and in side 
car. Jennifer and Clarissa had a passion for 
cooking, respect for tradition and authen¬ 
ticity — but scant regard for correctness 
and conformity. Where did these comely 
cuisinieres provocateurs spring from? 

A talented TV producer, Pat Llewellyn, 
discovered Clarissa Dickson Wright dem¬ 
onstrating the cultivation of an unspeakable 
vegetable called a cardoon — with a certain 
panache — on her allotment. Clarissa was 
then co-owner of specialist shop Books for 


Cooks. For Pat, she sparked the notion of 
a fresh genre of character-led cookery pro¬ 
gramme, with the hosts engaging with the 
audience through chat to each other. In 
Jennifer Patterson — food writer and cook 
at The Spectator, who went to work on her 
motorbike — Pat found the ideal other half 
and persuaded the BBC to make a series. 

They became Two Fat Ladies — a mis¬ 
chievous duo who brought fat into fash¬ 
ion without shame; demonstrating recipes, 
mincing meat but not words, full of sauce 
and spiked with wit, once quoting a far less 
cuddly culinary predecessor, Fanny Cra- 
dock (God!), with her advice on achieving 
good pork crackling: ‘Rub salt into the fat as 
if into the face of your worst enemy.’ 

South Kensington Jennifer turned up 
in my life in the mid-1990s, arriving at our 
Northumbrian farmhouse for a summer 
lunch having driven over the hills from 
Cumbria with her weekend host, Patricius 
Senhouse, from his ancestral home, The Fitz 
(now a smart hotel) in Cockermouth. 

Jennifer was resplendent in turquoise 
kaftan and matching trousers, one of a set 
she had made to order in India in a rainbow 
of colours. Her blacker-than-black hair was 
pulled back into a knot; immaculately lac¬ 
quered toenails peeped out of her jewelled 
sandals. ‘What beautiful roses you have,’ 
she exclaimed at my brimming bowlful. ‘Do 
you have a garden in London?’ I asked ten¬ 
tatively. ‘No darling, just a fire escape,’ she 
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responded, lighting up a king-size and clink¬ 
ing the ice in her vodka on the rocks. 

There was no chance of a quiet party or 
a brief event with Jennifer. That would be 
missing the point of her presence. She was — 
on the surface at least — warm, funny, boun¬ 
tiful with anecdotes and with a tendency to 
burst into song after the main course in a 
rich contralto. No one minded what she sang 

— or said, even when she patted a diminu¬ 
tive guest of ours on the head, exclaiming: 
‘So sweet, just like a tiny little pixie.’ The 
guest’s mischievous terrier got his own back 

— when Jennifer sat down, he jumped on to 
her and bounced from voluptuous mound to 
mound, giving her a tiny nip along the way. 

I was chuffed when, later, she commend¬ 
ed a dish I had served at luncheon in The 
Spectator. She paid the compliment again 
another year when she came over to lunch. 
But the first time, as now, was Easter, and 
bless her, she wrote: ‘I have a very joyous 
first course for you, suitably festive for East¬ 
er Sunday, pretty and pink to precede your 
paschal lamb or bunny. I first had this served 
to me in Northumberland by Jane Torday 
and thought it a dream.’ It was, as I told Jen¬ 
nifer, based on Rick Stein’s terrine of lemon 
sole, prawns and fresh herbs with a prawn 
sauce — from his first book, 1988’s English 
Seafood Cookery. 

But all good things come to an end. Not 


young, Patricius died before the 20th cen¬ 
tury’s end. He was a gay of the old school 

— not easy in the rural hinterlands of the 
north — but after the death of his mother, 
he enjoyed a long relationship with a carpet 
dealer from Carlisle. Jennifer came up from 
London for the funeral, a devout Roman 
Catholic in her a black lace mantilla. On 
this sad occasion, she wasn’t entirely kind 
about Patricius’s partner, who was present 

— entirely on account of his social status. 

As our country spins out of control, 
let us at least be inspired to take 
charge of our own kitchens 

Afterwards, we gave Jennifer a lift to the 
station as she intermittently swigged c hill ed 
vodka from her flask. ‘The best Russian, dar¬ 
ling, I alternate it with Sainsbury’s,’ she chor¬ 
tled, before bursting into a full rendition of 
‘Just One Of Those Things’. Sadly, Jennifer, 
‘one of those bells that now and then rings’, 
would not have all that long left herself — 
until August 1999, from cancer, to be precise. 

The world became a duller stage when 
the dramatis personae of Jennifer — and in 
2014, of clever Clarissa too, by then a tireless 
campaigner for quality, locally sourced food 

— no longer strutted the scene. Neither of 
the Fat Ladies had the easiest of childhoods, 


but they were full of what my mother would 
call ‘dash and go’ — focused on food and 
laughter as incontestable forms of survival. 

Pat Llewellyn, responsible not only 
for Two Fat Ladies but also Gordon Ram¬ 
say and Jamie Oliver, was, in her fifties, diag¬ 
nosed with cancer too. She died in 2017, 
far too young. It was the recent annual Pat 
Llewellyn Radio 4 Food and Farming Award 
that cast my mind back to different days of 
amusement in the last century. 

What remains the same? After a long 
day, there are still those among us who rel¬ 
ish fantasy, inspiration and comfort from 
great food programmes. Now, there are new, 
young, talented, informed, innovative — 
often international — cooks, who can cast a 
spell over us, with their recipes, dreams and 
stories. We need to charge up our batteries 
by learning more about them — and be fed 
less of the incessant profiling of the lives 
behind other, over-familiar faces. 

As our country spins out of control, let 
us at least be inspired to take charge of our 
own kitchens; even just to toss a salad feels 
empowering when living under a regime of 
a hash of tossers. Yes — Jennifer and Clar¬ 
issa would have had plenty of pithy views to 
express about that. 


To see Jane’s terrine recipe, go to 
spectator, co. uk/twogreatladies 
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Last rights 

A debate on euthanasia 


DOUGLAS MURRAY AND SAM LEITH 


Four years ago , the Assisted Dying Bill was 
overwhelmingly defeated in parliament. 

The euthanasia debate hasn’t disappeared, 
however. One recent poll showed that 90 per 
cent of the UK’s population now support 
assisted dying for the terminally ill. So is a 
relaxation of the law inevitable? Would it 
represent progress? Or is it very dangerous? 
Our literary editor Sam Leith joined our 
associate editor Douglas Murray to discuss. 

Sam: I find myself, possibly in accordance 
with my position as one of The Specta¬ 
tor’s hand-wringing liberals, in favour of 
assisted dying but I want to be clear on the 
narrowness of that position. The Assisted 
Dying Bill would not have allowed us to 
euthanise the incapable. Nor did it support 
assisted suicide for people not suffering 
from a terminal illness. Those discussions 
are part of a separate argument. The Bill 
essentially said that two doctors and a 
high court judge must agree that a person 
has less than six months to live and is of 
sound mind. At that point, assisted dying 
becomes an option. I think that is a very 
humane, reasonable position. 

The fundamental reason why I am in 
favour is a pretty solid, almost conservative 
position. Most of the foundations of our 
common law and the freedoms we enjoy 
are to do with the idea that your body is 
your own. It follows that it shouldn’t be 
the business of the state to tell you what 
you can and can’t do with it. If you are in 
a position where you, for good and intel¬ 
ligible reasons, want to control the cir¬ 
cumstances of your death, you should be 
entitled to. I would feel it was a bloody 
cheek if I wanted to die and the state told 
me it was their business, not mine. 
Douglas: Let me start by disagreeing with 
the idea that your body is your own. You 
may have a considerable amount of auton¬ 
omy over your body, but it’s not just yours 
to give or take. Everybody around you, eve¬ 
rybody you love, has some involvement in 
what you decide to do with it. Our decisions 
will always have an effect on those clos¬ 
est to us — and the effects will ripple out 
towards the rest of society. In the case of 
assisted dying for terminal illness, nobody 
knows what the wider effects will be. 

Let me also state my first principles: 


there are several reasons why I have very 
strong feelings about this. The first is that I 
think it’s an issue which is being described 
as a ‘right’ when that’s highly debatable. 
Secondly, there are very few issues which 
are anything like this one that we discuss. 
When I last wrote about this for The Spec¬ 
tator in 2015,1 had a conversation with 
Lord Falconer, one of the main proponents 
of euthanasia. He said he couldn’t believe 
that I talked about the matter in such gran¬ 
diose terms, as if one ought to talk about 

Your body is your own - it shouldn’t 
be the business of the state to tell 
you what you can do with it 

euthanasia in the same way that you talk 
about proposals for VAT alterations. 

There is only one issue I can think of 
that is of remotely similar seriousness: 
abortion. It’s a useful comparison for the 
following reason. When abortion laws 
were changed in the UK and every other 
country in the West, we were told why they 
were going to change, which was because 
of the horror of backstreet abortionists. 
Today, we find ourselves in a position 
where without much pushback other than 
from some Catholics, abortion is basically 
a means of contraception. It’s an amazing 
amount of change in a short space of time. 
I see very few reasons why the same rapid 
shift wouldn’t happen with euthanasia. 

Sam: We are talking about a law on the stat¬ 


ute book rather than a direction of trav¬ 
el. The abortion case is different. Oddly 
enough, I am much more sympathetic to 
the case against abortion because between 
conception and birth, another body enters 
into the discussion. In the case of eutha¬ 
nasia, the debate is about one individual. 

Douglas: The window between conception 
and abortion is not that different to the dif¬ 
ference between the diagnosis of a termi¬ 
nal illness and euthanasia. 

Sam: I would say it is rather different. What 
we are talking about is making an abso¬ 
lute distinction in law about when a per¬ 
son with a terminal illness can choose to 
die. Now it may be that if we sign this into 
law, people will begin pushing for more... 

Douglas: Oh without a doubt. There is 
a very slippery slope when it comes to 
euthanasia. Some years ago, I went to 
speak with euthanasia practitioners in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, where it is 
legal. I was amazed by the slippage that 
had happened. Their debate started off 
with all of the things you have said — my 
own body, at the very end of my life, with a 
terminal condition. Euthanasia was legal¬ 
ised and the campaign has moved on. It is 
now focused on allowing children to do it, 
allowing it for the mentally ill, and for peo¬ 
ple who are ‘tired of life’. 

These countries are not very different 
from ours in historic attitudes and religious 
inheritances. So they should be a salutary 
case study at least. One of the most inter¬ 
esting things about the euthanasia move- 
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ment in the Netherlands and in Belgium 
is at every stage, there’s always a next step. 

Sam: But if there is always a next step, if you 
can always draw a continuum between one 
reasonable position and an unreasonable 
position far down the road, does that mean 
that at no point should you take a reason¬ 
able position? That the only form of bul¬ 
wark against that is a sort of absolutism? 

Douglas: But I don’t concede that it is a 
reasonable position to start with. There is 
nothing innate about the British people 
that means we won’t go for the next step, 
just like in Holland and Belgium. And, as 
I say, there always is a next step. Physical 

It is a very slippery slope towards 
euthanasia for children, the mentally 
ill, people who are ‘tired of life’ 

illness is always then conflated with men¬ 
tal illness — and we live in a country where 
the government is now committed to the 
idea that physical ailments and mental ail¬ 
ments are to be put on level pegging. The 
moment you say ‘We treat mental illness 
as seriously as we do physical illness’, you 
concede that there are terminal physical 
illnesses and terminal mental illnesses. 

One example of where this can lead is 
the case of Nathan Verhelst. Verhelst was 
born a girl. He grew up very unhappy and 
attempted to change sex in the late 2000s, 
but the operations weren’t successful and 
left terrible scarring. Two years after sur¬ 
gery, the Belgian state euthanised Nathan 
Verhelst at the age of 44. My point is the 
moment you start down this path, you have 
no idea where it will lead. Lord Falconer 
may believe that it will stop at step one but 
the evidence suggests otherwise. It is very 
hard to put down an incredibly clear moral 
line to stop step two, three, four and so on, 
all the way to the pill you take if you’ve 
become ‘tired of life’. 

Sam: This raises an interesting question: what 
happens in a democratic society when 
public opinion shifts towards something it 
didn’t used to support? Right now, there 
is considerable public support for step 
one which is the step that is being debated 
at the moment. And it seems to me anti¬ 
democratic to say that we can’t go ahead 



‘He’s so angry with the Tories he’s 
sticking his Lib Dem membership back. ’ 


with assisted dying because of the danger 
of what it might then lead to if public opin¬ 
ion shifts once it has been brought in. 

I want to briefly refocus and make two 
points in response to what you’ve said. 
One of which is that you are absolutely 
right, others do have an interest in what 
we do with our bodies. The law enshrines 
the idea that we exist in relation to others, 
to our loved ones. One would assume that 
the same relationship would continue, so 
anyone taking a decision on assisted dying 
would take it in some form of consultation 
with their loved ones. They have the right 
to say to their family, you are going to be 
miserable but this is what I want for myself. 

Douglas: Often the family don’t agree with 
the decision... 

Sam: Yes, but the law at the moment allows 
me, with my sound body and theoretically 
sound mind, to empty my bank account, 
hop over to the other side of the world 
and abandon my wife. I can do all sorts of 
things that will harm, damage and upset 
my loved ones but the law recognises my 
right to do all that. In fact, it takes almost 
no view on the matter and I don’t see why 
that should change when I’m terminally 
ill. The law gives me the right to do with 
my own body what I like regardless of the 
impact on those around me. 

My second point is that there is a prag¬ 
matic issue here, which is the same as in 
abortion reform. Those who want to die 
and can afford to — which obviously priv¬ 
ileges, if that’s the word, certain groups 
— can travel abroad to Dignitas or wher¬ 
ever they like. It is much harder and more 
unpleasant for them to have to do this, and 
much more expensive and traumatising for 
relatives. If people are going to do it any¬ 
way, they should be allowed to do it here 
in a way that... 

Douglas: Makes death easier to access. 

Sam: Make death easier to access, exactly. 

Douglas: What a beautiful slogan. 

Sam: A consumer point. 

Douglas: It’s not unwise to make these 
things harder than they need to be, rath¬ 
er than easier. I once spoke to a euthana¬ 
sia doctor about his terminally ill patients. 
Many suffer from degenerative illnesses 
which mean that they cannot sign the form 
to die when they are at their worst. They 
sign it in advance which is not dissimilar to 
what’s being suggested here. I asked this 
doctor, how can you be sure further down 
the line that you are definitely killing — 
or however one wants to euphemise that... 

Sam: Euphemise, euthanise. 

Douglas: ...that you are killing them and 
they want to die? And he said, I can’t be 
sure. I asked, do you think you have ever 
euthanised somebody who didn’t actually 
want to die and he said yes, I’m certain of 
it. I’m sure we both know of elderly rela¬ 
tives and friends who are at the end of their 
lives. Quite often they will say ‘I don’t want 


to get to X stage’ and they are absolutely 
certain they will never get to X stage and if 
they ever got near X stage they would be 
flying off to Switzerland. But then they get 
to X stage and the stage beyond and they 
still want to live. 

Sam: These are hard cases. There is a consid¬ 
erable philosophical discussion here, about 
how much your present self can bind your 
future self. 

Douglas: Can you imagine lying in a bed, 
not wanting to die, but knowing that you 
will because you once signed a form, which 
the state is now enforcing? That’s the other 
thing about it, the sheer bureaucratic 
awfulness of it, the form filling, the euphe- 
mising that will go on, when we’re talking 
about whether or not people should die. 

What’s more, end of life care tends to 
become very lax in countries which have 
legalised euthanasia. People involved 
with euthanasia often tell me how admi¬ 
rable and good British medicine is when 
it comes to the last stages of life. There is 
a presumption that doctors should contin¬ 
ue to provide palliative care. Doctors can, 
without euthanising people, make judg¬ 
ments on how to alleviate pain... 

Sam: You say alleviate pain, that sounds 
itself like a euphemism. 

Douglas: Well they know how to tread 
exceptionally carefully within that ter¬ 
rain during the very final stages of life. But 

Can you imagine not wanting 
to die, but knowing that you will 
because you once signed a form? 

I’d rather be a country admired for offer¬ 
ing good palliative care on the NHS than 
for very efficiently despatching its elderly 
based on a signature on a form. 

Sam: Well it doesn’t sound to me that you 
are actually drawing that much of a distinc¬ 
tion there... 

Douglas: I’m saying it is already within the 
competency of doctors to make sure the 
pain which people rightly want to alleviate 
is alleviated at the most extreme end. 

Sam: If doctors to a certain extent, on a nod 
and a wink, ‘ease the path’, I am not com¬ 
pletely against that but I would much pre¬ 
fer to have a say. Where do you stand on 
the dignity of dying argument? 

douglas: I think we’d probably agree on 
that one. First of all, I think that the exist¬ 
ing status quo already attempts to make 
sure that people maintain dignity to the 
extent they can. But the word ‘dignity’ can 
be interpreted in many ways. 

Sam: As with sanctity. Some words are 
unhelpful because they are so subjective. 

Douglas: I’m all for sanctity. You’re an 
atheist aren’t you? 

Sam: I am. 

Douglas: Like me. But if I can say so, we 
probably both have quite a significant > 
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moral challenge ourselves... which is how 
might you form an idea of the sanctity of 
the human soul or human life in a non¬ 
religious context. That seems to me a very 
important moral job of our time. 

Sam: Assuming that we think that sanctity is 
an advantage? 

Douglas: What else would it be? 

Sam: I think you’d need to unpack what sanc¬ 
tity means. I would argue that for instance, 
and in this instance, if we are talking about 
the sanctity of life, why do we regard it 
as something that’s sacred, whatever that 
means? I would say it is because it belongs 
to the individual. 

Douglas: I would disagree, I would say it is 
because it is something very deep we intuit 
about ourselves. We also know that in the 
absence of the concept, however you might 
define it, you unleash hell. Sanctity is one 
of the most important things in our civili¬ 
sation. Do we regard people as in and of 
themselves sacred in some way or not? 
Sam: We can agree human life is important. 
Douglas: It’s not just important, it’s every¬ 
thing. We can’t sum it up as if it’s some¬ 
thing we’d just rather have if we can. I can 
think of very few things that hit so funda¬ 
mentally at the idea of human life being 
in some way sacred than doing everything 
possible within your technological and 
medical power to keep it going as long as 
you can. I can think of nothing more like¬ 
ly to erode that idea than allowing people, 
with the state’s blessing, to decide when 
they end their life. 

The past century alone suggests to me 
that we should be unbelievably wary of even 
very minor shifts in our views on these mat¬ 
ters. It’s not hard to do away with a concept 
like sanctity of human life, not hard at all. It 
has happened in country after country from 
every different political direction, it has 
happened for religious and non-religious 
reasons. It’s incredibly easy to do, incred¬ 
ibly easy to lose something like that and not 
know how to get it back. 

Sam: It’s seems odd that an abstract concept 
of the sanctity of life is more important 
than the individual life itself. A person who 
is suffering is deemed less important than 
the preservation of a concept. Why? 
Douglas: Predominantly because of the 
impact that it will have on everybody else 
in society. 

Sam: In what way does my decision to end 
my life impact on everyone else in society? 
If I commit suicide, I am within my rights. 
Douglas: Yes, well a very good example. 
When somebody commits suicide they 
destroy the lives of everybody around 
them, they create something absolute¬ 
ly unmendable in everybody’s life who 
loved them. My own view is that society 
should take a very negative view about sui¬ 
cide because of the effect it has on those 
around them. If the government decides 
that someone can end their life, it will still 



‘It’s called crowdfunding. ’ 


affect those around the person. The ques¬ 
tion is, how big is the ripple effect? 

Sam: The ripple effect on society or on the 
individuals who surround them? 

Douglas: On everybody... 

Sam: I wouldn’t presume we should arbitrate 
for the ripple effect on the rest of society. 

Douglas: Not arbitrate, just guess. 

Sam: The people around you are going to be 
sad, but the decision wouldn’t be taken in 
a vacuum. Many people would argue that a 
person dying on their own terms might be 
considerably less traumatic than watching 
them suffer horribly for a very long period 
of time. By the time this legislation would 
be applicable, a person would already be in 
a place where things were pretty horrible 
for those around them. As for the ripple 

It would shift our perception 
not just of life hut of ourselves, 
what were doing, our purpose 

effect on the rest of society? I don’t quite 
know how you quantify that. 

Douglas: There is something very pro¬ 
found that happens to a society that allows 
euthanasia. It changes people’s attitudes 
towards themselves. It reinforces the idea 
of individual autonomy and takes away 
something of the communal act of living. 
I would say it makes life more shallow. 

Sam: These are very abstract, intangible and 
personal positions. One of my bugbears is 
that a lot of the time, the arguments against 
euthanasia are focused on the what ifs... 

Douglas: That’s because we haven’t done 
it yet... 

Sam: Yes. But these abstract ideas about 
sanctity and autonomy seem to me to run 
against or over the individual feelings of 
the people involved. 

Douglas: But we have to talk hypothetical¬ 
ly. And if you are talking about something 
as important as deciding when people are 
allowed to die, you are likely to be talk¬ 
ing in fairly sweeping terms aren’t you? We 
have to talk in abstract terms, but let me 
try to put it in slightly more concrete terms. 
What’s one of the most significant state¬ 
ments of the religious inheritance that you 
and I and everyone else in this country has 


imbibed to some degree, whether or not 
we follow its claims? Choose life. 

Sam: I think that’s Trainspotting, isn’t it? 

Douglas: Choose life, that you and your 
descendants might live. It’s an unbelieva¬ 
bly important inheritance. It doesn’t exist 
in every society in history, even as an aspi¬ 
ration let alone a command. It’s a very big 
thing to decide to caveat... 

Sam: Why is that? It’s not a straightforward 
expression either. Choose life implies you 
can choose the opposite. Is it an invita¬ 
tion or an injunction or a command unto 
death? If we return to the actual argument 
under consideration, we are talking about 
choosing life or not choosing life when 
that choice has already been substantially 
taken away from us. 

Douglas: By the events of nature. 

Sam: Yes, we’re talking about allowing peo¬ 
ple to go in for assisted dying only when 
they are on the threshold of death anyway. 

Douglas: Well that doesn’t counter what 
I just said which is that in every situation 
where you can choose life, it is a very pro¬ 
found, fundamental moral injunction. Nei¬ 
ther you nor I nor anyone else can fully 
guess what happens when a society that 
has generally run on that injunction being 
significant decides there’s a parenthesis 
you can add to it: choose life (unless you 
are quite close to the end and then you 
can sign a form that the NHS will give you 
and then you can choose to die sooner). I 
would add that parenthesis with great care, 
if at all. I am of the inclination not at all. 

The point I will now make is a very hard 
one for some people to accept so I flag it 
up with waivers. I find that a line from King 
Lear sums it up: ‘Men must endure their 
going hence, even as their coming hith¬ 
er.’ Why does this line always stand out? 
Because it instructs us that the whole thing 
is not remotely easy. Life requires endur¬ 
ance at the beginning, throughout and 
definitely at the end. That is an accurate 

— I’m not saying desirable — depiction of 
what life is: something to be endured. 

Sam: But you could argue from the same 
premise that many of the ungodly innova¬ 
tions we’ve come up with over the years, 

— such as anaesthetic or antibiotics — are 
themselves a dangerous assault on this 
principle. One could also turn to Arthur 
Hugh Clough: ‘Thou shalt not kill; but 
needst not strive officiously to keep alive.’ 

Douglas: The idea that we should choose 
life helps a lot of people through very bad 
times. I would argue in both a religious and 
non-religious context that this view of life 
is fundamentally undermined by the prac¬ 
tice of euthanasia. It shifts and alters our 
perception not just of life but of ourselves, 
what we’re doing, our purpose. It puts a 
radically different spin on everything. 
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Listen to the extended version of this debate. 
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JAMES DELINGPOLE 


Are you culture compliant? 



H ere’s a quick quiz to jolly up your 
Easter. 1. Lucy Noble, artistic direc¬ 
tor of the Royal Albert Hall, thinks 
‘white male titans’ such as Mozart, Beethov¬ 
en and Bach are putting the young off classi¬ 
cal music. Is she: 

a) Quite right! My kids would be gagging 
to go to the Royal Albert Hall if only its 
programmes included more black female/ 
transgender composers they’d never heard of. 
b) Strangling yet another great institution. 
Audiences are drawn by artistic excellence, 
not diversity box-ticking. 

2. Cambridgeshire Fire and Rescue Ser¬ 
vice says: ‘There is a historical need to diver¬ 
sify our workforce. The number of women 
operational staff has been under 5 per cent 
and black and ethnic minority people are 
under-represented in all parts of the service. 
The proportion of staff who identify as gay 
is also negligible.’ Is your response: 
a) Any organisation that serves the commu¬ 
nity must represent that community on pro¬ 
portionate gender/race/sexuality lines, 
b) I don’t care who drags me out of a burning 
building so long as he’s strong, fit and brave. 

If your answers are both As, many con¬ 
grats! You are fully culture-compliant. 

If your answers are both Bs — basical¬ 
ly you’re stuffed. But it might help you to 
understand what’s going on if you read Ben 
Cobley’s The Tribe. 

‘The Tribe’ is Cobley’s name for the 
dominant cultural in-group which has gained 
power, influence and the aura of moral 
authority by deciding that the world must 
be ranked according to a hierarchy of vic- 
timhood. At the very top of this league table 
— gold medal winners in the Oppression 
Olympics — would be, perhaps, a black, disa¬ 
bled, transgender, lesbian Muslim; at the bot¬ 
tom, most definitely a white straight male. 

Cobley is not, as you might expect, a gam¬ 
mon-faced right-winger, but an ex-Labour 
activist aghast at the way his party has aban¬ 
doned the cause of workers’ rights and 
instead embraced the divisive, intolerant, 
specious — and quintessential^ university- 
educated middle class — ‘system of diversi¬ 
ty’. This ‘system of diversity’ likes to parade 


its virtue with friendly sounding words such 
as ‘equality’, ‘tolerance’ and ‘inclusion’. But 
its invariable outcome is misery, bitterness, 
injustice — and a hierarchy of privilege even 
more toxic, unfair and heavily rigged than 
the traditional one it has largely replaced. 

It helped foster, for example, that con¬ 
spiracy of silence surrounding the rape gangs 
which for decades were able to groom and 
sexually abuse thousands of often under¬ 
age girls across Britain with impunity. Why? 
Because the girls were mostly white and 
the perpetrators mostly brown and Muslim. 
And because according to the new prevail¬ 
ing cultural orthodoxy, de facto if not de jure , 
rape is now a less heinous crime than racism 
or ‘Islamophobia’. 

And it leads, almost inevitably, to such 
bizarre inversions of common sense as the 

Tine world must be ranked according 
to a hierarchy ofvictimhood - with 
a white, straight male at the bottom 

examples from my quiz: the artistic director 
for whom artistic excellence is now almost 
an afterthought; the fire department that 
values ‘diversity’ above operational effi¬ 
ciency; or indeed, the recent example of 
the race-baiting politician who managed to 
stretch the definition of ‘Nazi’ to mean ‘an 
MP who wishes to honour the democratic 
result of a referendum, come what may’ — 
and was actually applauded for it by a num¬ 
ber of white liberal commentators. 

Cobley is especially illuminating on 
Brexit and the reason for the disproportion¬ 
ate amount of hatred directed by Remainers 
towards Leavers. (Leavers, polling by You- 
Gov has shown, tend to be more tolerant 
towards their opponents.) It comes down 
to the way Leavers have been successfully 
branded by Remainer propagandists as ill- 
educated, racist bigots too gullible and stu¬ 
pid to understand what they voted for — but 
culpable all the same. This in turn stems from 
the way that the Remainer Weltanschauung 
has become inextricably bound with a view 
of immigration as a force for good. Left-lean¬ 


ing Remainers have persuaded themselves 
that the enriching power of‘diversity’ means 
strength; right-leaning Remainers have 
concocted their own plausible line about 
cheap, eager, imported labour being good 
for the economy. 

These notions coalesce in a statement 
made by Lord Kerr, the civil servant who 
devised the EU’s Article 50 mechanism: 
‘We native Brits are so bloody stupid that 
we need an injection of intelligent people, 
young people from outside who come in and 
wake us up from time to time.’ 

Remainers have conflated ‘immigration 
as a phenomenon and migrants as a class 
of people’ with all the things they value 
and see themselves as embodying. These, in 
Cobley’s wickedly acerbic analysis, include: 
youth, optimism, aspiration, high educa¬ 
tional attainment, productivity, good looks, 
entrepreneurship, work ethic, co-operation, 
tolerance, knowledge, connectivity, wealth, 
modernity, success, internationalism, Lon¬ 
don, top-ranking universities, the romance 
of Scottish and Irish nationalism, the future, 
peace and also Europe as a shared space. 
No wonder they so despise Brexiteers who, 
it goes almost without saying, can claim not 
one of these virtues or associations. 

But why would anyone want to belong 
to this tribe of smug, arrogant, politically 
correct bigots? Because, Cobley shows, the 
entry requirements are so undemanding: all 
you have to do is make the right noises now 
and then, like Channel 4 news presenter Jon 
Snow did during a report from a pro-Brexit 
rally when he commented on the whiteness 
of the crowd. And because the consequenc¬ 
es of exclusion — from social ostracism to 
job loss — are potentially so great. 

For those of us who do wish to stand firm, 
though, Cobley has some words of consola¬ 
tion from his fellow left-wing thinker Chan- 
tal Mouffe, who quotes French philosopher 
Francois Flahault: ‘In our utilitarian and 
rationalist age, this mode of self-idealisation 
is what is left for people to escape from their 
own mediocrity, cast evil outside themselves 
and rediscover some form of heroism.’ 
Amen, sister! 
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Thank God for hymns! 

We need them more than ever 


B efore embarking on this hymn to 
hymns, I’ll admit that hymn-enthusi¬ 
asts feel a slight sense of anticlimax on 
Easter Sunday, when the pleasingly austere 
hymns of Lent are replaced with the too- 
happy, exclamation-mark-ridden hymns 
of Easter. Within minutes of the start of 
the Easter Eucharist, our mouths will ache 
from repetitive singing of the over-vowelled 
word ‘Alleluia’. 

I’ll also admit that I sometimes long for 
hymns to be over. I check to see how many 
more verses there still are: three down, three 
to go. I’m relieved if the vicar says ‘omitting 
verses five and six’ of a slow seven-verser. 
Anything to speed up our increasingly pad¬ 
ded and long-winded Anglican services. 

I’m not writing here about how I love 
hymns — although I do — but about how 
I need them, and how we all need them, 
particularly at the moment, and not only 
because we’ve just witnessed the unbeara¬ 
ble sight of an 850-year-old Gothic cathedral 
burning down before our eyes on television. 
If we’re addicted to politics, as most of us 
are, we spend our days watching, listening 
to and reading people squabbling, shout¬ 
ing over each other, being vile about each 
other, blaming each other and being with¬ 
ering about everyone but themselves. That 
has become the climate in which we live: one 
where it’s not done for anyone to admit they 
are wrong, weak or sorry. 

How powerful it is, then, when singing 
a hymn in a pew, to find ourselves singing 
aloud, and communally, but without hav¬ 
ing to look anyone else in the eye, about 
our inner disorder, sorrow and frailty. Like 
wounded soldiers in the first world war 
crying for their mothers, we find ourselves 
crying out our remorse and our need for 
love. ‘Perverse and foolish oft I strayed/ 
But yet in love he sought me’; ‘Let not my 
slippery footsteps slide,/ And hold me lest 
I fall’; ‘Reclothe us in our rightful mind’; 
‘Breathe through the heats of our desires/ 
Thy coolness and thy balm’. 

Hymns give us an unembarrassing plat¬ 
form to utter those admissions of defence¬ 
lessness and our need for forgiveness. As we 
do so, even the most hard-hearted of us can 
be poleaxed, floored, or reduced to tears by 
the plain speaking we hear coming out of 
our mouths. A line can suddenly hit us with 
the full force of its unvarnished frankness. 
It happened to me the other day when I was 


YSENDA MAXTONE GRAHAM 


singing ‘Just As I Am, Without One Plea’ 
and came to the line ‘Fightings within, and 
fears without’. 

Hats off to the self-effacing hymn-writ¬ 
ers. I’m glad they weren’t Keats, Shelley or 
Wordsworth. People talk about hymns being 
‘poems’, and in a way they are, because they 
rhyme and scan, but they’re not self-indul- 
gently rapturous or purposefully obscure, as 
so many poems are. We don’t have to revere 
them or write essays on their imagery in the 
stressful Eng. Lit. way. 

Most of the great hymns were written 
by clergymen with sideburns whom you 

How powerful it is to find ourselves 
singing aloud about our inner 
disorder, sorrow and frailty 

haven’t heard of: men like H.W. Baker 
(‘The King of Love My Shepherd Is’) and 
R.F. Littledale (‘Come Down, O Love 
Divine’): classically educated vicars toiling 
away in parishes in Herefordshire or Nor¬ 
folk, who wrote their own hymns and trans¬ 
lated ancient ones from Latin into flawlessly 
scanning English. Their hymns weren’t ‘all 
about them’. They were all about human¬ 
ity. In 1629, the greatest ever hymn writer, 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Israel and the UN 

From ‘Israel’s Candidature’, The Spectator, 

22 April 1949: Israel’s application for 
UN membership received a c hil lier 
reception than had been expected. There 
was a widespread feeling more needs to 
be known about Israel’s intentions on 
certain points before the final seal is given 
to her international position. Does she 
propose to do anything about the Arab 
refugees except quibble ? Was the round¬ 
up of the Stern Gang which followed 
Count Bernadotte’s assassination a piece 
of window-dressing, or is there a serious 
intention to bring the murderers of the 
UN mediator to book? Does Israel mean 
to block or to co-operate with plans for 
the internationalisation of Jerusalem? 

The last of these three questions brings 
up the problem of Israel’s frontiers, and 
there is every reason for postponing 
a decision on Israel’s candidature 
until these have been finally settled. 


George Herbert — the Vermeer of hymn 
writers — gave up being Public Orator at 
Cambridge to be a rector in a small village 
near Salisbury. He was the master of the 
simple thought expressed entirely in mono¬ 
syllables, such as And the cream of all my 
heart I will bring thee’. 

How we need those short words and 
unembellished thoughts, in these days of 
Brexit compound words like ‘flextension’. 
The longest word in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern is ‘inextinguishable’ in ‘O Thou 
Who Camest from Above’; but words of 
more than three syllables are rare. 

It’s not just the frankness and plainness 
we need. It’s the beauty: the perfect match 
of words and music. An unheard-of author 
sets words to tune by obscure composer, and 
together they create unshowy sublimity. 

Angel Voices, Ever Singing’ is a clas¬ 
sic example. The words are by Francis Pott 
(b. 1832, M.A. Oxon, rector in Norhill, Ely), 
set to a tune by E.G. Monk (master of chor¬ 
isters at York Minster for a quarter of the 
19th century). Between them, they produced 
the moment of perfection at the end of verse 
three, when we find ourselves singing the 
words ‘Craftsman’s art and music’s meas¬ 
ure for thy pleasure all combine’ — and we 
suddenly think, ‘My God, that’s beautiful 
and true’. 

Spare us the militaristic hymns. However 
much our vicar’s daughter prime minister 
might be holding her resolve by humming 
dogged, marching, self-righteous hymns 
such as ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’ and 
‘Fight the Good Fight’, I’m grateful that 
those hymns have gone out of fashion in our 
churches in these ecumenical, post-crusad¬ 
ing times. 

We do, though, need the hymns’ happy 
endings. I know hope is a dangerous and 
misleading feeling. I hate pat sermons that 
brush away the problem of pain. But when 
hymns end with a hopeful thought — an 
uplifting, perfectly scanning couplet set to an 
optimistic culmination of a tune — I can for¬ 
give them. With their tying up of loose ends 
(such as ‘consubstantial, co-eternal, while 
unending ages run’), those endings fill us 
with a fleeting sense of possibility that things 
really might turn out all right in the end. 

Surely that final flourish of optimism, 
expressed aloud, communally and to great 
music, must help us to live better lives and 
not sink into despair. 
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LETTERS 


Moaning minnie MPs 

Sir: I was recently quoted in the Sun 
newspaper in a story about how MPs 
were reacting to the Brexit drama in 
the House of Commons. I said: ‘It feels 
like the Commons is having a collective 
breakdown — a cross between Lord of 
the Flies and One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest. People are behaving in ways that were 
unimaginable even just a year ago, whether 
they be Remainers, Leavers or in-betweens. 
The Brexit madness has affected us all.’ 

Following Melissa Kite’s article in last 
week’s Spectator berating MPs for being 
such wastrels and using my quote as an 
example of ‘wimpishness’ personified, 

I learn we are all moaning minnies and 
should just get on with the job of delivering 
Brexit (‘Uncool Britannnia’, 13 April). 

I feel suitably admonished, and realise 
that in some ways Ms Kite has a strong 
point. Rather than quoting Lord of the Flies 
or One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, when 
asked in future by journalists about the 
political temperature in Parliament, I shall 
only say ‘I am Spartacus’. 

Robert Halfon MP 

House of Commons, London SW1 

Far from the buffers 

Sir: Liz Truss is right to evaluate major 
investment projects as the government 
conducts its spending review later this year 
(‘The bodycon Tory’, 13 April). 

However, concerns she may have about 
HS2 can be allayed. Spend on the project 
will be about £10 billion over the three- 
year period, out of some £2,500 billion of 
public spending projected in that time. Its 
economic benefits will far outweigh the 
cost, with more than £90 billion in GDP 
growth generated across the country. It 
also significantly increases capacity on the 
‘classic’ rail network, particularly the West 
Coast and East Coast Main Line routes. 

Cancelling the project would mean 
sacrificing the clear economic and 
regeneration benefits HS2 will provide to 
the whole country. The great cities of the 
Midlands and the north have made it clear 
they are united in their support for the 
project as the catalyst for their renaissance. 

While Ms Truss should be supported in 
ensuring the railway industry delivers value 
for money for the taxpayer, we would ask 
her to engage with the industry to gain an 
understanding of how HS2 can help deliver 
a radically better future rail network, which 
provides a significant boost to both the 
country’s economy and its connectivity. 
Darren Caplan 

Chief Executive, Railway Industry 
Association, London SW1 


No regrets indeed 

Sir: Your correspondent Leslie Buchanan’s 
suggestion that ‘with a mixture of hubris, 
stupidity, and narrow political opportunism, 
Cameron’s decision to call the referendum 
has driven us into this political quagmire’ 
is detached from reality (Letters, 13 
April). Cameron did not ‘decide’ to call 
the referendum: the Conservatives were 
elected to office in 2015 on the basis 
of a manifesto commitment to hold a 
referendum, which he rightly regarded as 
binding. It may be difficult to recall, but 
there was a time when politicians, having 
been elected to office on the back of 
manifesto promises, felt bound to honour 
them. The current ‘political quagmire’ is 
the result of abandoning this principle. So 
pace Leslie Buchanan, there is nothing 
‘extraordinary’ about Cameron saying 
that he has no regrets over calling the 
referendum. Moreover, Mr Buchanan’s 
assertion that ‘most people in the UK 
would beg to differ’ seems somewhat 
speculative, especially coming from a man 
who gives his address as Barcelona. 
Alexander Pelting 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire 



As our farmers know all 
too well: no pain, no grain. 

They say nothing worth having comes easy. 
Unfortunately for our farmers that’s true 
of the barley we use to brew our beers. We 
use a classic variety called Golden Promise. 
The hiscuity, golden malt it produces is vital 
to Landlord's depth and delicate balance 
of flavour. It’s also a type of barley that’s 
notoriously hard to grow, and our exacting 
specification makes it even more difficult. 
Which makes it a costly ingredient and a 
real challenge even for experienced farmers. 
Luckily we can offer some liquid therapy. 

All for that taste of Taylor’s 



Saved by the Spitfire 

Sir: In his review of Tim Bouverie’s book 
on appeasement (Books, 13 April) Nigel 
Jones states that prime min ister Stanley 
Baldwin (1935-37) ‘refused to spend money 
on defence’. And yet on 3 June 1936 the Air 
Ministry placed an order for 310 Spitfires. 
This was at a time when it was taken as 
axiomatic that ‘the bomber would always 
get through’. Chamberlain may have 
brought the nation a year’s breathing space 
with Munich, but it was that 1936 order that 
saved the nation in 1940. 

Antony Bird 
Petworth, West Sussex 

The upper hand 

Sir: Rachel Johnson is right in wishing to 
return to handshaking, but is mistaken in 
believing that this will prevent contagions. 
Hands are very rich in pathogens and are 
repositories for the very flu and cold viruses 
that she fears. Like Ms Johnson, I regret 
the invasion of other forms of greeting, but 
for me the hug is especially deplorable. An 
American import, it now usually consists of 
an embrace ear-to-ear often accompanied 
by a rather contrived back-patting by both 
sides. In this manoeuvre there is no eye 
contact. By contrast, the deeply human 
attribute of handshaking forces face-to-face 
eye contact at the same time as hand-to- 
hand grasping. So much more information 
is conveyed to both parties during this 
simple exchange, and there is no room for 
misinterpretation of motives. 

Simon Kay, Professor of Hand Surgery 
University of Leeds 

Keeping it kosher 

Sir: I hate to disappoint Paul Levy but, as 
one of‘the few observant Jews remaining 
on this planet’, I find little, if any, problems 
in eating an everyday kosher diet from 
far further afield than America or Britain, 
accompanied by some very fine kosher 
wine (Books, 13 April). Jewish meals, on 
any festival, taste even better when the 
Jewish maxim is remembered: they tried to 
kill us, they failed, let’s eat. 

Martin Kaye 
London N2 

False parsimony 

Sir: Rhubarb curry (Letters, 13 April) 
sounds highly palatable compared with 
my parsimonious mother’s post-Christmas 
brainwave: Stilton rind fondue. We tasted 
a tiny bit... once, and retched. 

Michael Thompson 
Kota Kinabalu, Borneo 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


Travellers won’t mourn 
the passing of Virgin trains 


£ T T irgin trains could be gone from 
\ / the UK in November,’ blogged 
V Sir Richard Branson from his bil¬ 
lionaire hideaway after the Department for 
Transport barred Stagecoach, Virgin’s 49 per 
cent joint-venture partner, from bidding for 
new passenger rail franchises. This followed 
a row over Stagecoach’s reluctance to help 
fill a £6 billion black hole in the Railways 
Pension Scheme - and affects Stagecoach’s 
bids for the East Midlands and South 
Eastern franchises as well as the renewal of 
Virgin’s West Coast Main Line service. 

Branson is always a sore loser on the rare 
occasions the dice don’t roll his way, but I 
doubt many travellers will mourn the pass¬ 
ing of his trains. The truth is that they never 
lived up to his brand promise, being little 
more than a Stagecoach service plastered 
with Virgin logos. The cramped, swaying and 
strangely odiferous Pendolino trains on the 
West Coast line always make me feel sick 
(even more so if I’ve paid the peak fare), 
while the Virgin East Coast service that 
failed last year wasn’t a patch on GNER, the 
line’s much-missed first franchisee, and has 
swiftly been surpassed by LNER, the cur¬ 
rent state-owned operator. 

In the air, Branson retains 20 per cent 
ownership of Virgin Atlantic, 49 per cent 
being held by Delta of the US and 31 per 
cent by Air France-KLM. I suspect he also 
does not devote much time these days to 
the running of it — yet there’s no dilution of 
the in-flight stylishness and marketing gloss 
that reflects his personal image. That conjur¬ 
ing trick was never achieved on his trains, 
though the Guardian reckons he reaped 
more than £300 million from them during 
his 22-year partnership with Stagecoach; the 
truth seems to be that railways never excited 
him the way aviation clearly did. 

Air France-KLM, incidentally, has a 
clause that says it can sell its Virgin Atlan¬ 
tic stake back to Branson in the event that 
Brexit inhibits flight operations and makes it 
imperative for the airline to revert to major¬ 
ity UK ownership. The bearded balloonist 
may yet find himself back in the cockpit. 



Waiting for Halloween 

A brief update on the auto industry: car- 
makers who had braced for Brexit on 29 
March — including BMW-owned Mini and 
Rolls-Royce, both having planned tempo¬ 
rary plant closures — must be even more 
frustrated now that the feared supply-chain 
disruption could fall any time until Hallow¬ 
een. Meanwhile, for readers still tempted 
to chant ‘We’ll be fine under WTO rules’, 
I commend a paper by Professor Matthias 
Holweg of Oxford’s Said Business School, 
entitled ‘Death by a thousand cuts’. 

Holweg explains that under a WTO 
regime, the 10 per cent tariff that would 
apply to vehicles exported to the EU would 
more or less wipe out the profit margin for 
mass-production cars. Given that some 40 
per cent of UK-made cars are destined for 
the EU, that would render parts of our indus¬ 
try unviable, and he thinks we could lose 35 
per cent of current production volumes over 
a decade. Combined with the effects of an 80 
per cent drop in capital investment over the 
past three years, this loss of scale ‘will lead to 
a slow “hollowing-out” of the skill and sup¬ 
ply bases, which will have further adverse 
effects on aerospace and defence manu¬ 
facturing’. I’ve written before, and Holweg 
concurs, that global factors have pushed the 
car industry into a fragile state which a bad 
Brexit will make much worse, at great cost 
to the UK economy. Any politician or pun¬ 
dit who continues to deny that is deluded or 
lying through his teeth. 

Progress report 

Good news for our UK Optimist Fund port¬ 
folio of 24 shares assembled from read¬ 
ers’ suggestions last month: collectively we 
picked one runaway winner and a couple of 
other early hot-shots. Shares in ReNeuron, a 
Bridgend-based stem cell research firm tar¬ 
geting areas of ‘poorly met medical need’, 
have tripled, partly in response to a posi¬ 
tive progress report on clinical trials and a 
licensing agreement with a Chinese pharma 


group. Another bioscience venture, Angle 
(based at Guildford and developing blood 
analysis products to identify tumour cells), 
is up 27 per cent; and Anglo Pacific, which 
invests from London in mining royalties 
around the world, is up 23 per cent. 

The bad news is that these are all small 
fry compared with blue-chips such as Voda¬ 
fone, Lloyds Banking Group and National 
Grid which on any realistic allocation of 
capital would represent a large portion of 
our portfolio — and have all drifted down¬ 
wards. Not even pie-maker Greggs bucked 
the gloom; only Tesco, with a 28 per cent 
profit jump, has done us any favours. But 
let’s take comfort that our mixed bag of 
smaller stocks picked to play to Britain’s 
post-Brexit strengths is looking good. Too 
soon to be smug, of course: I’ll report once 
the saga moves on. But the lesson so far is 
that in uncertain times it pays to be bold. 

Close of play 

My long-serving mole in a pink coat at the 
Bank of England tells me he’s planning 
to retire in January, when Mark Carney’s 
extended tenure comes to an end, rather 
than hang on in the hope of finding a kin¬ 
dred spirit in whoever succeeds the funless 
Canadian technocrat as Governor. It was 
bad enough when Carney scrapped the tra¬ 
ditional governors’ day cricket match at the 
Bank’s ground in Roehampton — but now 
comes a decision to close the 32-acre sports 
club altogether, after it clocked up losses 
of £755,000 in 2017-18. Usage had dropped 
dramatically, my man tells me, what with 
Bank staffers being so tied up war-gaming 
for a no-deal Brexit; and now that’s been 
shelved, they’ve been ordered to make 
contingency plans for a Corbyn-McDon- 
nell government. Besides rehearsing for a 
sterling crisis, house price collapse, capital 
flight and gilt investors’ strike, he whispers, 
Roehampton’s redundant croquet mallets 
have been quietly stacked behind the great 
doors of Threadneedle Street in case they’re 
needed to repel the mob. 
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Hugh Thomson wonders 
whether the Pilgrims’ Way 
to Canterbury will soon 
rival the Camino de 
Santiago 

Andrew Taylor is gripped 
by a fictional version of the 
Lucan story 
Christopher Bray 
celebrates Hollywood’s 
greatest screenwriter 
Steve Morris visits Whitby, 
whose romantic ruined 
abbey is the spiritual home 
of saints, goths and the first 
English poet 
Michael Tanner says the 
early death of Lili 
Boulanger was the most 
grievous among composers 
Michael Hann thinks 
Robyn is great, but the Pet 
Shop Boys did ecstatic 
misery to hammering 
synths 30 years ago 


‘Fidelma No. 1 ’, 1978, 
Leon Kossoff, 

Martin Gay ford, p 42 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


BOOKS 

The man and the myth 

Saladin is often portrayed as either an evil man of blood or a noble jihadist. 
In fact his greatest gift was not for war but diplomacy, says Jason Burke 


The Life and Legend 
of the Sultan Saladin 

by Jonathan Phillips 

The Bodley Head, £25, pp. 461 


I can only remember one page of any of 
the dozens of Ladybird histories that I read 
avidly as a child: an illustration of a scene 
from the Third Crusade, when Richard the 
Lionheart, at the head of his Christian army, 
met Saladin, the leader of the Muslim forces, 
outside the port city of Acre in 1191. 

The picture does not show the battle but 
the two men comparing swords, like top 
level sportsmen discussing preferred bats or 
rackets. They were standing before a tent, 
broadly medieval in appearance. On the 
ground lay an iron bar, evidently chopped 
in half with a single blow from the great 
broadsword between King Richard’s mailed 
fists. A silk scarf floated in the air and 
Saladin, slender, saturnine and subtle, was 
preparing to slice it in half with his razor- 
sharp scimitar. 

So much in one picture: the East and the 
West, muscular Christianity and oriental 
finesse, a chivalrous meeting of equals on 
the battlefield. 

It was rubbish of course, as Jonathan 
Phillips’s fascinating, authoritative and 
intelligent biography of Saladin, or Salah al- 
Din ibn Ayyub to give him his full, honorif¬ 
ic Arabic name, makes amply clear. Though 
they did confront each other across a battle¬ 
field, the two leaders never met. The scene 
was entirely fictional, as are stories of single 
combat, of a disguised Saladin sneaking into 
the crusader camp to heal a sick Richard, 
or of Saladin’s passionate affair with Elea¬ 
nor of Aquitaine. This latter was enthusi¬ 
astically reported in The Royal Mistresses 
of France, Secret History of all the Amours 
of all the French Kings, published in 1695. 
The author explained the attraction of the 
Kurdish-born potentate thus: ‘’Twas said 
of him he was a person well-shaped, nim¬ 
ble in all manner of exercises, valiant, gen¬ 


erous, liberal, courtly, and in a word, that 
he was endowed with French manners.’ 
How times change. 

This excellent book explores both the 
man — who famously defeated the crusad¬ 
ers at the battle of Hattin and took back 
Jerusalem in 1187 — and the myth. Phil¬ 
lips, a professional historian who specialis¬ 
es in the history of the crusades, first takes 
us deep into the Near East of the 11th and 
12th centuries, a world of such spectacular 
fragmentation, complexity and dynamism 
that it makes the region’s current tumult 
seem tame by comparison. It was this envi¬ 
ronment that Saladin had to navigate. As 

Saddam Hussein let no 
one forget that he shared his 
birthplace, Tikrit, with Saladin 

Phillips shows, religious solidarity often 
counted for little, or actively promoted intra¬ 
faith violence. 

Saladin’s greatest gift was not for war 
but diplomacy. He was brave enough, 
leading from the front on occasion, and 
a good general, but his real strength was 
for coalition-building, using all manner 
of incentives to bring potential enemies 
round and to coax men and money out 
of allies. The fees lavished on court poets 
who would broadcast his virtues were well 
spent. Also worthwhile was Saladin’s vig¬ 
orous support of religious institutions for 
much the same reason. Reliance on fam¬ 
ily members, such as his brother Saphadin, 
turned out to be key, as were generous 
handouts to able loyalists. By the later 
decades of the 12th century, the call to 
jihad and the duty of able-bodied Mus¬ 
lims to engage in holy war constituted 
a fundamental part of his success. So too did 
carefully calibrated and spectacular vio¬ 
lence — executions, massacres and the 
harsh repression of revolts. 

Nor, lest anyone should think other¬ 


wise, were the crusaders paragons of virtue. 
Phillips writes: 

While the religious aspect certainly triggered 
the expeditions, status and honour were cen¬ 
tral to the lives of kings, nobles and knights; 
being seen to lead and to participate in brave 
acts of holy warfare were strong attractions. 
Other warriors were mercenaries, Christian 
men who had signed up to the campaign 
primarily to earn a living... Many took part 
because their master told them to. 

Saladin died in 1193 (on about page 400), 
and the rest of the book will be useful to 
anyone trying to draw connections between 
events 800 years ago and today. 

First, Phillips charts western percep¬ 
tions of Saladin. In the aftermath of the fall 
of Jerusalem, he was seen as a man of evil, 
‘sated with Christian blood... the whore 
of Babylon’ and depicted as a head of 
the Beast of the Apocalypse. He was also 
accused of being a pimp, a less sensational 
but equally unfounded accusation. 

But even his detractors were aware 
that Saladin had spared Jerusalem when 
he recaptured it. This may have been sim¬ 
ply because he wanted ransom and slaves, 
but it was nonetheless a significant contrast 
to the Christians of the First Crusade, who 
had massacred all the holy city’s inhabitants. 
As diplomatic interaction between leaders 
intensified, some European nobles began 
to see that neither Saladin nor the Mus¬ 
lims they encountered matched the familiar 
caricatures. Instead, there was admiration 
for his courage, culture and even faith, and 
a new image of Saladin took shape. The bat¬ 
tle of Hattin had been a crushing defeat and 
required a worthy opponent. 

By 1208, a German court poet was prais¬ 
ing Saladin’s generosity, and soon romantic 
tales began to circulate about how a minor 
noble from northern Iraq, who grew up 
in Damascus, was in fact descended from 
a powerful aristocratic family in north¬ 
ern France. Dante includes Saladin among 
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the three Muslims allowed into a castle 
reserved for noble pagans in the first cir¬ 
cle of Hell, alongside the philosophers Ibn 
Sinna (Avicenna) and Ibn Rushd (Aver- 
roes). There are flattering accounts in Boc- 
cacio’s Decameron and he gets a positive 
mention in Petrarch. 

Four centuries later, Voltaire is some¬ 
thing of a fan, and Gibbon offers a sensi¬ 
tive portrait of an ambitious but merciful 
man. Finally, there is Sir Walter Scott, who 
flipped the usual portrayals of Richard 
and Saladin to show the former as cruel 
and violent, the latter as a true prince, and 
probably had more influence than anyone 


A 15th-century manuscript 
depicting Saladin as King of Egypt 


in constructing the Saladin I found in my 
Ladybird history. 

Among inhabitants in the Near East, 
Phillips argues, Saladin and the crusades did 
not disappear from collective memory and 
tradition as some have argued. Ibn Khaldun, 
the 14th-century historian, intellectual and 
diplomat, praises Saladin as an exceptional 
figure. Other contemporary chroniclers and 
historians recount his just rule too. 

But it was when European imperialists 
arrived en masse that the ghost of Sala¬ 
din — who had united the disparate peo¬ 
ples of the region in a successful campaign 
against western invaders and reconquered 


Jerusalem — really rose from his tomb in 
Damascus. In 1858, one of the first local- 
language newspapers in the Muslim world 
reprinted an admiring account of Sala- 
din’s life from the 13th century. As nation¬ 
alism began to take hold throughout the 
Middle East, Saladin became the subject 
of plays and novels too. Both Arabs and 
Kurds claimed him as their own, and the 
growing opposition to Zionist settlement 
in the Near East cited his as an example 
to follow. 

Arab nationalists invoked Saladin in 
the immediate postwar period too, some 
calling for a new ‘battle of Hattin’ to expel 
the modern crusaders; and Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, the soldier who seized power 
in Egypt in 1954, frequently spoke of 
Saladin’s victories as the basis of Arab 
unity. Saddam Hussein let no one forget 
that he shared his birthplace, Tikrit, with 
Saladin and had portraits of himself as an 
Arab warrior put up all over Iraq. In Syria, 
Hafez al Assad put Saladin on banknotes 
and raised statues of him. 

Islamists also see Saladin as an inspira¬ 
tion. Osama bin Laden mentioned his ‘all- 
conquering sword, dripping with the blood 
of infidels’, as did the anonymous author 
of the strategic jihadi text, The Manage¬ 
ment of Savagery, which was a significant 
influence on Isis. In 2015, a report found 
that more than 71 per cent of the jihadi 
propaganda in the Middle East surveyed 
emphasised the ‘nobility’ of jihad, often 
mentioning Saladin. 

A misconceived vision of Islamic history 
as much as a distorted version of the Islamic 
faith is central to this ideology. A mistaken 
vision of the crusades is key to the grow¬ 
ing white supremacist movement and its 
various less extreme offshoots. Both show 
us once again that it often isn’t what really 
happened that has an impact on contempo¬ 
rary events but what enough people think 
happened. That is a problem. 
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The murder of Thomas Becket in stained glass at Canterbury cathedral. Next year sees the 800th anniversary 
of the creation ofBecket’s shrine and the revival of the old pilgrimage route from Southampton to Canterbury 


Stormy sees 

Hugh Thomson 

Ships of Heaven: The Private 
Life of Britain's Cathedrals 

by Christopher Somerville 
Doubleday, £20, pp. 404 


There are more than 100 cathedrals in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales of many different 
denominations (although I for one had been 
previously unaware of the Belarus Auto¬ 
cephalous Orthodox Church). But, wisely, 
Christopher Somerville focuses on those 
great galleons with which we are most famil¬ 
iar: the cathedrals that first rose up above the 
plains of England after 1066. 

The metaphor which Somerville uses, of 
these cathedrals as ‘ships of heaven’, runs 
before the wind throughout this book. If the 
early cathedrals were blunt old battleships, 
built as foursquare as castles to show that 
the conquering Normans were here to stay, 
later Gothic ones were as elegant as grand 
and beautiful yachts. 

Somerville describes the atmosphere in 


the cathedral towns as being much like that 
of a seaport while the giant constructions 
were built in their midst, with a crowd of 
attendant prostitutes, merchants and crafts¬ 
men. For miles around, the countryside too 
was changed, as agriculture was intensified 
to feed and clothe the incomers. 

From the finagling and manoeuvring over 
where they would be built to some truly devi¬ 
ous political machinations between bishop, 
dean and chapter when they were (as seen 
in modern times in Lincoln), cathedrals have 
always been contentious. The great thing 
about an ecclesiastical argument is that it 
can go on for centuries: the row after the 
Norman conquest between the sees of Can¬ 
terbury and York as to which was supreme 
lasted 300 years. Some stonemasons added 
mischievous portraits of thieving priests, las¬ 
civious monks and over-proud bishops into 
the buildings themselves, although usually at 
such a high level that only those on a scaffold 
would be able to see them. 

There are some charming details: the 
idea, for instance, that masons would carve 
the reverse side of a stone leaf as assidu¬ 
ously as the front, despite the fact that it 


would be plastered against 
a wall, because, in their view, 
‘God would see it, even if 
no one else could’. Nor was 
the medieval architecture 
always entirely successful. 
Many of the more ambitious 
towers and spires turned out 
to be distinctly wobbly, and 
some collapsed altogether. 

Most Norman cathedrals 
were subsumed by later 
additions, with the exception 
of Salisbury, which remains 
a vision of the unified Early 
English style in its pale 
dove-grey Chilmark lime¬ 
stone. And it is in the use of 
local building materials that 
regional differences became 
most obvious, from the rich 
golden hamstone of Exe¬ 
ter to the silvery finish of 
Norwich and Lincoln, while 
in the north, the sandstone 
of Durham gives solidity to 
its columns. 

It was at Durham 
that the medieval prince- 
bishops enjoyed wealth and 
power not far short of that 
of a king. They had the right 
to raise an army, imprison 
or execute, operate their 
own mint and impose their 
own levies, while being 
immune from taxes them¬ 
selves. In return, they were 
expected to keep the debat¬ 
able lands near the border 
under check. 

Durham cathedral was built to house 
the remains of St Cuthbert, and from the 
outset enjoyed all the benefits that devout 
pilgrims brought. After the martyrdom of 
Thomas Becket, Canterbury would also ben- 

Stonemasons would add mischievous 
details of thieving priests, lascivious 
monks and over-proud bishops 

efit from its status as a pilgrimage cathedral, 
and Somerville is at his best when describ¬ 
ing how pilgrims flocked there because they 
wanted ‘a finish, a prayerful end to a journey, 
or just a place to tell stories of what they had 
been through in life. A space to express their 
hopes and dreams and fears.’ 

There is a current initiative to revive the 
tradition of British pilgrimage, which was 
banned by Henry VIII as part of the Refor¬ 
mation and has never recovered since. The 
king also ordered that all mention of Becket 
be obliterated. Next year, the 800th anniver¬ 
sary of the creation of Becket’s shrine, will 
see the revival of the old pilgrimage route 
from Southampton to Canterbury along the 
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Whitstable Cathedral 


The foreshore mud at low tide the nave, 

the oyster racks in rows like pews 

each side of a shining aisle, 

the vault still blue 

even as the sun low in the chancel 

falls from the table, behind Swale, 

the incoming tide of night 

clouding holy ground 

and the privileged interred. 


— Robert Selby 


south coast, which it is hoped will become 
the British equivalent of the hugely popu¬ 
lar Camino de Santiago. How much better to 
arrive at a cathedral after days on foot, with 
the mind contemplative and fresh, than just 
to step out of the municipal car park after 
feeding the meter. 

Somerville is one of our finest gazet¬ 
teers of the British countryside, as his 
numerous books and articles testify. He 
must have walked more of these isles than 
just about any other living writer, and he 
brings his formidable knowledge to bear 
on his personal quest to explore the cathe¬ 
drals — a quest that began when, as a boy, 
he leaned so far back to admire the facade 
of Wells cathedral that he fell over and 
was left gazing at the sky. Across which 
the heavy galleons of these magnificent 
medieval creations have now sailed in this 
entrancing book. 


Witness for the prosecution 

Robert Chandler 

Vasily Grossman and 
the Soviet Century 

by Alexandra Popoff 

Yale University Press, £25, pp. 424 

Vasily Grossman’s novel Life and Fate (com¬ 
pleted in 1960) has been hailed as a 20th- 
century War and Peace. It has been trans¬ 
lated into most European languages and 
also into Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Turk¬ 
ish and Vietnamese. There have been stage 
productions, TV series and an eight-hour 
BBC radio dramatisation. And Grossman 
himself — like Leo Tolstoy, Osip Mandel¬ 
stam, Alexander Solzhenitsyn and sever¬ 
al other Russian poets and novelists — is 
now venerated not only as a writer but also 
as a moral exemplar. 

His life story is indeed remarkable. He 
bore witness, with clarity and balance, to 


many of the most terrible events of the 
last century: the terror famine in Ukraine, 
Stalin’s purges of 1936-37, the battle 
of Stalingrad, the fall of Berlin, and the 
Shoah on both Soviet and Polish soil. 
Throughout his life, he showed ever greater 
courage in his determination to write truth¬ 
fully. And he went on writing better and bet¬ 
ter almost up to his death, aged 59, in 1964. 
The still-undervalued short stories he 
produced in his last years are among 
his masterpieces. 

Alexandra Popoff begins by outlining the 
various influences on the young Grossman: 
his mother’s love of Russian and French lit¬ 
erature; his father’s liberal socialism; the 
emotional generosity of the uncle and aunt 
with whom Grossman and his mother lived 
throughout much of his childhood. Sensi¬ 
bly, Popoff devotes almost half the book 
to the social and political background. Sta¬ 
lin’s Soviet Union is an alien world; every 
aspect of Soviet life — housing, food pro¬ 
vision, employment conditions — can seem 
bewildering. And few sources of informa¬ 
tion — diaries, letters, even NKVD records 

— are reliable. To understand Grossman, 
we need to know as much as possible about 
the world he lived in. 

Popoff’s summary of Grossman’s life in 
the 1930s is striking. He spent long enough 
in Ukraine in 1932-33 to sense at least some 
of the horror of the terror famine. His cous¬ 
in Nadya, who helped him publish his first 
pieces of journalism, was exiled because 
of her Trotskyist ties. His doctor uncle was 
shot and his father lived in constant fear of 
arrest. The three writers who helped and 
befriended him at the beginning of his lit¬ 
erary career were also all shot. His second 
wife, Olga Mikhailovna, was imprisoned for 
several months in 1938. Grossman did not 
suddenly turn ‘dissident’ in the 1950s; he 
was always well aware of the nature of Sta¬ 
lin’s regime. 

Most Soviet citizens — writers not least 

— ‘edited’ their life stories, deleting bour- 



And so, as we continue through the 
Summer Season of history plays at 
Shakespeare’s Globe — supported by 
principal partner Merian Global Inves¬ 
tors — to Henry IV: Part Two, which 
opens this week. This is, for my money, 
the most complex and moving of this 
sequence of plays - where the just-about- 
comic and just-about-heroic elements of 
Part One show their seamy side. It’s a play 
full of melancholy, sickness and regret: 
the death of the old king looming in the 
background. It’s where, to cite Morrissey, 
‘That Joke Isn’t Funny Anymore’. 

The scenery-chewing monster of Part 
One, Sir John Falstaff, gets half the play 
here, his story twined in a double helix 
with that of Prince Hal, though the two 
seldom meet onstage. Jolly Sir John 
is physically sick (a doctor pronounc¬ 
es his urine healthier than the patient), 
broke, and in danger of being caught by 
the law. His ever more desperate hopes 
are pinned on preferment when his old 
friend Hal ascends to the throne. 

John Betjeman’s couplet — ‘But I’m 
dying now and done for/ What on earth 
was all the fun for?’ — comes to my mind 
as Falstaff and his doddery old friends 
reminisce in Act Three about their vaga¬ 
bond younger years, with that famously 
poignant line: ‘We have heard the chimes 
at midnight, Master Shallow.’ 

Hal, meanwhile, is moving towards 
kingship, and it’s the lone lin ess of the role 
rather than its power that bears down on 
him . This is not apotheosis, but renuncia¬ 
tion: he must become another man, must 
(as he expresses it) awake from a dream 
into reality. And as he says, late in the play: 
‘This new and gorgeous garment majesty/ 
Sits not so easy on me as you think.’ 

The ultimate renunciation is of Fal¬ 
staff. The two strands meet in Act Five 
when Falstaff approaches Hal en route to 
his coronation, and Hal makes good on 
the half-joking promise of part one. He 
will banish Sir John. ‘My king! my Jove! I 
speak to thee, my heart!’ pleads Falstaff. 
‘I know thee not, old man,’ replies the 
King, ‘fall to thy prayers.’ Hal destroys 
his old friend, as he must. — Sam Leith 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL PARTNERS OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S GLOBE’S 
2019 SUMMER SEASON 


Merian 

€10 BAL INVESTORS 
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geois relatives and painting themselves as 
pure members of the proletariat. In the 
1960s and 1970s, the dissident intelligentsia 
created their own counter-myths. Much of 
what we think we know about Grossman 
derives from a single memoir, by his friend 
Semyon Lipkin. Lipkin is a good writer and 
he tells an engaging story. Nearly everyone 
— including myself and Grossman’s previ¬ 
ous biographers, John and Carol Garrard — 
has relied on him unquestioningly. 

During the last few years, however, the 
Moscow-based scholars David Feldman 
and Yury Bit-Yunan have established that 
we were wrong to do so. Lipkin was a myth- 
maker (albeit a well-meaning one) and he 
evidently set out to make Grossman appear 
still more of a heroic martyr than he was 
in reality. By Soviet standards, Grossman 
was wealthy during his last decade, but 
Lipkin has him living in dire poverty — as 
befits a noble dissident. 

Lipkin also exaggerates how much 
Grossman was praised by now admired 
writers such as Babel and Bulgakov, and 
downplays the help he accepted from the 
deeply compromised Maxim Gorky. He 
claims that Stalin twice personally inter¬ 
vened to veto the award of a Stalin prize to 
Grossman and that he damned his Stepan 
Kolchugin as ‘a Menshevik novel’. He is 
responsible for the story — repeated in 
almost every article about Life and Fate — 
that the Kremlin ideologue Mikhail Suslov 
told Grossman that there could be no ques¬ 
tion of the novel being published for anoth¬ 
er 200 years. 

When asked to review a draft of this 
book, I strongly recommended publi¬ 
cation. I did, however, criticise Popoff’s 
excessive reliance on Lipkin. Since then, 
she has made many changes, but there are 
still instances when she has stayed faithful 
to what is sometimes called ‘intelligentsia 
folklore’. For example, she repeats the ‘Not 
for another 200 years’ story, even though 
this goes unmentioned both in Gross¬ 
man’s long account of his interview with 
Suslov and in Suslov’s now published 
preparatory notes. 

Sacrificing a beautiful myth can be dif¬ 
ficult. I recently heard a talk by Eliza¬ 
beth Wilson (a scrupulous scholar) about 
Maria Yudina, a legendary and fearlessly 
outspoken Soviet pianist admired by Stalin. 
When Stalin thanked Yudina for her per¬ 
formance of Mozart, she is reputed to have 
told him that she would pray for his soul. 
When Wilson said that there is no evidence 
for this wonderful story and that it was 
probably Shostakovich’s invention, I almost 
wished I hadn’t heard. I wonder if Popoff 
may have been swayed by similar feelings 
while working on this biography. 

All in all, this is a clear, well-structured 
guide to the world Grossman lived in — 
though it is marred by a certain reluctance 
to challenge conventional views. 


Muzak, not Mozart 

Steven Poole 

The Creativity Code: How Al is 
Learning to Write, Paint and Think 

by Marcus du Sautoy 
Fourth Estate, £20, pp. 312 

What is creativity? Marcus du Sautoy, 
a mathematician and Oxford professor 
for the public understanding of science, 
offers this pert definition in his introduc¬ 
tion: ‘Creativity is the drive to come up 
with something that is new and surprising 
and that has value.’ This, he argues, is pos¬ 
sible in mathematics (he himself invented 
a new kind of symmetrical object) as well 
as the arts in general, or what he describes 

Perhaps the robots of the future 
simply wont be interested in 
telling us, or each other, stories 

as ‘the outpourings of what I call the human 
code’. The question he sets himself in this 
book is: can Artificial Intelligence do as well, 
or even better? 

Du Sautoy’s use of the phrase ‘the 
human code’ for the software that is alleg¬ 
edly running in our heads makes the com¬ 
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parison more flattering to computers: after 
all, if one kind of code can write novels, why 
not another? Maybe, indeed, there is even 
a ‘creativity code’, as the title calls it, that, 
once cracked, could enable any human or 
machine entity to become a genius. There 
is, of course, a large business appetite for 
books that explain creativity, which has 
not been best served since Jonah Lehrer’s 
notorious Imagine: How Creativity Works, 
which was withdrawn from sale after it 
was discovered to have made up quotes 
by Bob Dylan. 

Spoiler: there is actually no creativity 
code, and AI can’t yet perform artistic feats 
that are plausibly human. The interest of 
this book is really the journey, as our author 
travels around various labs to be shown the 
state-of-the-art in machine learning. Where¬ 
as programmers used to try to tell a com¬ 
puter everything it ought to do, the current 
art is to make a program that can learn as 
it goes along. So it was with AlphaGo, the 
Go-playing program that beat the board 
game’s human world champion a few years 
ago, having learned by playing millions of 
training games against itself. 

At the end of his fascinating chapter 
on that match, though, Du Sautoy offers 
an unnecessarily downbeat conclusion. 
‘It feels almost pointless to want to aspire 
to be the world champion at Go when you 
know there is a machine that you will never 
be able to beat,’ he writes. But that hasn’t 
been the case with chess, where machines 
have been unbeatable for more than 
a decade, yet people still want very much 
to dethrone the human champion Mag¬ 
nus Carlsen. For that matter, it’s easy to 
build a wheeled robot that can go faster 
than a sprinting human, but Usain Bolt 
was still a phenomenon. 

The rest of the book is an illuminating 
compendium of computer-related subjects, 
including how search engines and online¬ 
dating algorithms work, how a computer 
analysed the works of Rembrandt and 
produced a ‘new’ one, and how visual rec¬ 
ognition systems can be encouraged to 
produce hallucinatory artworks. 

Before computers ever existed, of 
course, artists had often themselves used 
some kind of algorithmic procedure — 
whether throwing dice or inventing arcane 
rules — to get them going. And these days 
in videogames, to spare programmers the 
arduous task of designing several million 
different alien planets by hand, algorithms 
can be employed to generate them auto¬ 
matically. So, in du Sautoy’s measured con¬ 
clusion, AI will, for the foreseeable future, 
remain a potential helpmeet or amanuen¬ 
sis. Which is not to say that people won’t 
try their damnedest to use it to cut costs 
by firing people — which is, after all, 
one of the primary business meanings of 
the word ‘creativity’ itself. 

Slightly different is the argument that 
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Proper adult entertainment: Claude Rains, Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman 
in Hitchcock’s Notorious (1946), with taut dialogue by Ben Hecht 


some art itself amounts to little more than 
mathematical manipulation — a common 
charge against the music of J.S. Bach, but 
one made only by people ignorant of the 
extent to which Bach would joyously break 
all the ‘rules’ for the sake of beauty of line. 
Du Sautoy surveys the best that comput¬ 
er-generated music has to offer, and is 
unimpressed: ‘Sure they can churn out 
muzak, but not quality music.’ Similar¬ 
ly, a computer program that can gen¬ 
erate mathematical theorems is ‘like 
a mindless machine cranking out math¬ 
ematical muzak’. And AIs that write 
fiction produce stylistic pastiche with no 
global narrative. 

Maybe, after all, the robots of the 
future simply won’t be interested in telling 
us, or each other, stories. In the meantime, 
du Sautoy emphasises, ‘all the creativity 
in machines is being initiated and driven 
by the human code’, instantiated in a bog- 
glingly complex embodied mind that we at 
present haven’t the faintest clue how to go 
about even beginning to recreate, except 
through sex. 

By the end of this elegantly conceived 
book, du Sautoy has subtly but fatally 
pricked the giant PR bubble of tech ‘AT, 
while at the same time composing an inspi¬ 
rational hymn to the power of man and 
machine working in harmony. 


Hollywood’s invisible man 

Christopher Bray 

Ben Hecht: Fighting Words, 

Moving Pictures 

by Adina Hoffman 
Yale, £16.99, pp. 245 

What do the following filmmakers have in 
common: Victor Fleming, John Ford, Henry 
Hathaway, Howard Hawks, Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock, Ernst Lubitsch, Lewis Milestone, Otto 
Preminger, Josef von Sternberg, George 
Stevens, Charles Vidor, King Vidor, Orson 
Welles and William Wyler? I know, it’s 
a toughie — and it isn’t much less tough 
if you consult IMDb. But the answer is 
that all of them made pictures from scripts 
that had been worked on by the same man. 
His name was Ben Hecht and, even today, 
125 years after his birth, he’s regarded as 
the greatest screenwriter the movies 
ever had. 

If you want some idea of how great 
that is, consider that between 1937 and 
1940 Hecht wrote, co-wrote or rewrote 
more than 20 pictures — among them 
Gone With the Wind, His Girl Friday, It’s 
a Wonderful Life, Wuthering Heights, 
Nothing Sacred, The Goldwyn Follies and 
Gunga Din. I doubt whether there’s a film 


buff alive who doesn’t count at least one of 
those titles in their top ten. 

Yet though Hecht believed that ‘90 per 
cent of the success of a movie lay in the 
writing of the script’, he wasn’t impressed 
with what he called ‘stirring up the bilge 
with my fountain pen... and rescuing, as 
they call it, the produce’. A hacked-off hack, 
Hecht kept a low profile. ‘Half my aver¬ 
sion to writing movies is removed,’ he told 
David Selznick, ‘if I don’t have to see my 
name on them.’ 

Hecht was born on the Lower East Side, 
although he always said that his life didn’t 
start until 1910 when, at 17, he fetched up in 
Chicago looking for work. The way he got 
his first gig, on the Daily Journal, will have 
today’s young media hopefuls weeping. 
A ‘red-nosed’ editor shook his hand, said he 
was going out to lunch and suggested that 
Hecht write him a dirty poem. Six sordid 
stanzas later, he was signed on the spot. Bliss 
was it in that porn to be alive. For Hecht took 
one look at what Adina Hoffman’s brisk, 
scintillating biography calls the Journal's 
‘cavernous space, dense with long tables, 
desk, typewriters and men in shirtsleeves — 
some yelling, some sleeping with their hats 
pulled low over their eyes’ and fell in love. 

He started out as a snapper, zipping 
through the city from one crime scene to 
another. A born reporter, he thought noth- 
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ing of shinning up drainpipes or crawling 
through windows to get a story. One night 
he blocked up a chimney to force a grieving 
family out of their home the better to filch 
a portrait of their recently murdered daugh¬ 
ter. Generations of audiences have laughed 
at the low-life morals that motor Hecht’s 
and Charles McArthur’s hit newspaper 
drama The Front Page. Hoffman makes 
clear that its gags came from life. 

Hecht’s invitation to Hollywood 
arrived courtesy of one of the most famous 
wires ever: 

WILL YOU ACCEPT THREE HUNDRED PER 
WEEK TO WORK FOR PARAMOUNT PICTURES? 
ALL EXPENSES PAID. THE THREE HUNDRED IS 
PEANUTS. MILLIONS ARE TO BE GRABBED OUT 
HERE AND YOUR ONLY COMPETITION IS IDIOTS. 
DON’T LET THIS GET AROUND. 

So wrote Herman Mankiewicz, a fellow 
reporter and drinking buddy who shared 
Hecht’s need to speak comedy to power. 
Between them, they wrote the bulk of the 
most quoted lines from Hollywood’s gold¬ 
en age. No mean phrase-turner herself, 
Hoffman calls their humour ‘ham-on- 
Jewish-wry’. 

Because, for all its Tinseltown glam¬ 
our, this book isn’t part of Yale’s estimable 
series of Jewish Lives for nothing. Hecht 
might have been a ‘pork-chop eating, Christ¬ 
mas tree-lighting, dyed-in-the-American- 
wool wise guy’. But like Moliere’s Monsieur 
Jourdain, who realises he’s been speak¬ 
ing prose all his life, he turned on a shekel 
in 1939 and overnight ‘became a Jew and 
looked on the world with Jewish eyes’. 

It was as if, Hoffman says, ‘Germany’s 
invasion of Poland had somehow altered 
his DNA’. All of a sudden the jester turned 
serious, writing articles about the Nazi ter¬ 
ror and the Jews’ stateless state. Within 
a few years he was baiting Blighty. As he told 
the addressees of his ‘Letter to the Terrorists 
of Palestine’: 

Every time you blow up a British arsenal or 
let go with your guns and bombs at the Brit¬ 
ish betrayers and invaders of your homeland, 
the Jews of America make a little holiday in 
their hearts. 

Friends and colleagues were shocked by 
Hecht’s newfound love of violence and it 
fell to Mankiewicz to explain: ‘Six years ago 
Ben found out that he was a Jew, and now he 
behaves like a six-year-old Jew.’ 

But though Hecht’s Zionism infect¬ 
ed his theatrical work ( A Flag is Born , 
on which the young Brando got his first 
Broadway break, should have been called 
‘A Drag is Born’), Hollywood wouldn’t 
let it happen to the movies he worked on. 
True, his script for Hitchcock’s Notorious 
can be read as a political parable in which 
a flighty young woman realises the world 
isn’t only about her. But it is first and fore¬ 
most a sizzling romantic thriller — one 
in which, despite the presence of Ingrid 


Bergman and Cary Grant, the most sym¬ 
pathetic character is Claude Rains’s 
wimpy Nazi. It is, in other words, properly 
adult entertainment. 

In 1968, a few years after Hecht’s death, 
Jean-Luc Godard called him ‘a genius 
who invented 80 per cent of what is used 
in Hollywood movies today’. Would that it 
were still true. 


The nanny’s tale 

Andrew Taylor 


The Language of Birds 

by Jill Dawson 
Sceptre, £18.99, pp. 272 


Jill Dawson has a taste for murder. One of 
her earlier novels, the Orange shortlist¬ 
ed Fred and Edie, fictionalised the 1922 
Bywaters and Thompson murder case. 
More recently, The Crime Writer cunningly 
blended an English episode from the life 
of Patricia Highsmith with elements of 
one of Highsmith’s own crime novels. 

Now Dawson has turned to the Lucan 
case, which has rarely been far from the tab¬ 
loid headlines since 1974. One November 
evening, an intruder bludgeoned to death 
the Lucan children’s nanny, Sandra Rivett, 
in the basement kitchen of their Belgravia 
home and viciously attacked Lady Lucan 
herself. Lord Lucan disappeared in murky 
circumstances and has never been found. 
At the inquest, he was named as Sandra 
Rivett’s murderer. 

Most of the media coverage has 
focused on the missing earl rather than 
the dead nanny. In this fictional recrea- 

Familiar though it is, the story 
is grim and gripping, while the 
murder itself is genuinely shocking 

tion of the case, Dawson redresses the bal¬ 
ance by showing the viewpoint of his victim, 
reincarnated as the delightful and generous- 
hearted Mandy Rivers. 

The novel’s other viewpoint is that of the 
entirely fictional Rosemary, the daughter of 
a Fenland farmer, who, by way of a mental 
hospital, has become a Norland nanny. She’s 
the one who finds Mandy the job of looking 
after the confused and repressed children of 
Katherine, Lady Morven. 

For much of the novel, Rosemary acts as 
a sort of Greek chorus, who comments on 
the events leading to the catastrophe while 
herself falling under the spell of the dash¬ 
ing Dickie, Lord Morven (a moustachioed, 
upper-class basket case with attachment 
issues). At moments of crisis, she hears the 
birds saying nasty things to her. 

Mandy is presented as a wholly benign 
figure, helping the unfortunate children and 


dealing gently with Katherine, whose main 
occupation consists of flicking through mag¬ 
azines while popping tranquillisers. In her 
spare time, Mandy has a joyful relationship 
with a Caribbean barman. 

Dawson has the admirable aim of 
refocusing the Lucan case on the victim, 
and to a large extent she succeeds. The nan- 
ny’s-eye view of these posh, emotionally 
stunted people is entirely effective. Familiar 
though it is, the story becomes both grim and 
gripping, while the murder itself is genuinely 
shocking. 

The Rosemary sections of the narrative, 
however, seem semi-detached from the rest 
of the novel. They add, as Rosemary’s hold 
on reality slips away, a rather laboured Goth¬ 
ic touch. On the other hand, they do provide 
a useful way of allowing this dark story to 
continue after the murder. 

All in all, this beautifully written 
novel achieves its aim: it gives the victim 
back her voice. 


A struggle not to scream 

Sue Prideaux 

So Much Longing in So Little Space: 
The Art of Edvard Munch 

by Karl Ove Knausgaard, translated from 
the Norwegian by Ingvild Burkey 
Harvill Seeker, £16.99, pp. 233 

Norway doesn’t have a world-class phi¬ 
losopher (Kierkegaard was Danish). Karl 
Ove Knausgaard declared at the end of his 
previous book that he is no longer a writ¬ 
er, and it looks as though he’s moving in to 
fill that space. A very modern space: a self- 
ie space. Nietzsche observed that all phi¬ 
losophy is autobiography, and Knausgaard 
certainly qualifies, having written 4,000 
pages of a multi-volume autobiography 
called My Struggle. 

Now he has given us a book on Edvard 
Munch, the Norwegian artist best known 
for painting ‘The Scream’. Munch wrote an 
almost Knausgaardian number of autobio¬ 
graphical pages in his private journals while 
recording the outer reality of his life in hun¬ 
dreds of self-portraits. Both men operate on 
the principle that scrupulous self-examina¬ 
tion is the only way of arriving at some sort 
of universal truth. 

My art is self-confession. Through it I seek to 
clarify my relationship with the world. This 
could also be called egotism. However, I have 
always thought and felt that my art might help 
others to clarify their own search for truth. 

Who wrote that? Munch or Knausgaard? 

With Knausgaard’s book on Munch, we 
enter the realm of biography written by the 
doppelganger. These two handsome, bril¬ 
liant, wildly solitary, introverted Norwegians 
feel compelled to bare their souls publicly in 
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KIRKER HOLIDAYS 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 



Kirker Holidays provides carefully crafted tailor-made holidays to over 140 
destinations in 40 countries - including 70 classic cities and 250 relaxing 
rural locations throughout Europe and beyond. The Kirker Concierge can 
arrange opera and ballet tickets, pre-book museums, galleries and private guided 
tours, and reserve a table for a delicious dinner at a recommended restaurant. 


Prices are per person and include flights, return transfers, accommodation with breakfast, 
Kirker Guide Notes to restaurants, museums and sightseeing and the services of the 
Kirker Concierge to book expert local guides, exhibition or concert tickets or reserve a 

table for a delicious dinner. 


MOROCCO 

Kasbah Tamadot ***** Deluxe 

Just an hour from Marrakech, in the foothills of the 
Atlas Mountains, is Richard Branson’s exclusive retreat, 
Kasbah Tamadot. The 28 rooms and 10 luxury Berber 
tents all have superb views; there is a spa, a large infinity 
pool overlooking the valley and the river and a restaurant 
serving delicious Moroccan cuisine on the rooftop terrace. 


4 nights for the 
price of 3 from 
1 June -31 August 
- price from £1,276, 
saving £185 

Includes a 
complimentary 
lunch with drinks 



Seville 

Casa Romana **** Superior 

The warmest city in Europe, Seville 
is perfect for a spring city break. This 
charming boutique hotel is located 
in the heart of the city, 15 minutes’ 
walk from the Giralda and cathedral. 
A traditional townhouse with its 
original central patio, Casa Romana 
has 26 rooms, decorated with great 
taste using original antiques and 
traditional furnishings. 

4 nights for the price of 3 all year 
excluding April Feria 
- price from £568, saving £71 

Includes entrance to the Cathedral, 
Giralda and the Alcazar Palace 


CAPRI 

Caesar Augustus ***** Deluxe 

One of the most famous islands in 
the Mediterranean, Capri is at its 
spectacular best in spring, before the 
summer crowds arrive. Perched on 
the cliff, 300 metres above the sea in 
Anacapri, this privately-owned property 
is a member of Relais & Chateaux 
and is now one of the best small hotels 
in Capri. There are 45 rooms in the 
main hotel, plus 10 suites in the villa, 
as well as an excellent restaurant with 
an al fresco terrace and a stylish infinity 
swimming pool. 

4 nights for the price of 3 for Sunday & 
Monday arrivals until 18 May 
- price from £1,478, saving £298 


St. Paul-de-Vence 

Le Mas de Pierre **** Deluxe 

Just outside the mediaeval town of 
St Paul-de-Vence, this elegant retreat 
is set in five acres of gardens. Enjoy 
modern facilities including a spa and 
an outdoor heated pool, alongside 
traditional Provencal style in the 
five ‘bastide’ buildings. There are 48 
rooms, all with private terrace or 
balcony, and a gastronomic restaurant. 
Take the hotel’s shuttle to the town’s 
galleries including the exceptional 
Fondation Maeght. 

4 nights for the price of 3 until 
30 June - price from £1,196, 
saving £290 


PARIS 

Castille **** Deluxe 

Located on Rue Cambon, with 
interiors inspired by Coco Chanel, the 
Castille is a stylish boutique hotel with 
108 bedrooms, restaurant T’Assaggio’, 
a popular bar and an elegant Salon de 
The. This is the perfect base to explore 
the heart of Paris; the prestigious Rue 
St. ITonore, the Place Vendome and the 
Tuileries Gardens are on your doorstep. 

3 nights for the price of 2 for stays 
including a Sunday until 14 May 
and 17 July - 3 September 
- price from £658, saving £155 

Includes 48hr museum pass and 
carnet of Metro tickets 


BORDEAUX 



Le Saint James ***** Superior 

Located in the pretty village of Bouliac overlooking 
Bordeaux, this hotel combines an 18th century farmhouse 
with 18 strikingly modern rooms, which enjoy sublime 
views. There is a small vineyard, 
a state-of-the-art cooking 
school and a Michelin-starred 
restaurant with spectacular 
views of the city and river 
below. Ask the Kirker 
Concierge about wine-tasting 
at the nearby chateaux. 


4 nights for the price of 3 until 
2 June - price from £985, 
saving £215 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: 

020 7593 2283 quote code XSP 

www. kirkerholiday s .com 
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BOOKS & ARTS 



Into the woods: for 
the Oslo exhibition, 
Knausgaard chose to 
fill a whole section with 
Munch’s paintings of trees. 
‘Pine Forest’ (1891-92) 


their art while neurotically guarding their 
personal privacy. Ibsen was the same. 

The self-effacement of the artist seems to 
be vital to the psyche of the creative Norwe¬ 
gian giant. What he produces for public con¬ 
sumption really is the tiny tip of the massive 
submerged iceberg, the bit of the self that 
he’s prepared to show us. 

So Much Longing in So Little Space was 
first published two years ago in Norwegian. 
Now it’s translated in time for the current 
exhibition at the British Museum, curated by 
Giulia Bartrum ( Edvard Munch: Love and 
Angst, until 21 July). Knausgaard can’t help 
writing about his experiences, and this book 
is his response to being invited to curate an 
exhibition of Munch’s work in Oslo in 2017. 
The book is part justification, part apology 
for his choice of pictures. He’s charmingly 
insecure about the 143 works he selects from 
the hundreds of‘basement drudges’ that lurk 
unseen in the bowels of the Munch Museum. 

When you are asked to do a huge 
thing like curate a public show, you can’t 
put the whole reason for your choices on 
the walls — so why not write a book? A show 
is an ephemeral thing and we are reading 
a book relating to something we’ll never see. 
Its illustrations are pretty inadequate and irri¬ 
tatingly uncaptioned. Unless you can physi¬ 
cally reconstruct the Oslo show, So Much 
Longing in So Little Space is of little value 
except as a philosophical meditation on the 
nature of art and the sel£ A pretty huge excep¬ 
tion. Unmoored from the show, the book 
takes off. 

Knausgaard’s omission of ‘The Scream’ 
from the exhibition makes it the elephant 
in the room. It asks the question that we all 


want to ask and that Knausgaard is unique¬ 
ly qualified to answer: once you have cre¬ 
ated a cultural icon, what comes next? 
What do you do when more introspection 
no longer yields deeper insight? Have you 
exhausted your self as your own anatomical 
testing ground? 

Munch painted four ‘Screams’. Similar¬ 
ly, Knausgaard’s Struggle revisits the death 
of his father repeatedly. Can you move 
on after you have described the central 
experience of your life completely truth¬ 
fully, Knausgaard worries. Must every cre- 

What Munch produces for public 
consumption is the tiny tip of a 
massive submerged iceberg 

ative artist share the dreadful fate of the 
wrinkly octogenarian rock star forever re¬ 
enacting a moment that once was true? 
Does the creation of something enor¬ 
mous condemn you to Nietzsche’s ghastly 
Eternal Recurrence: to a lifetime of 
self-plagiarism? 

Self-plagiarism? He’s on a riff. And 
Knausgaard on a riff is delicious. Both 
his and Munch’s art is based on plagia¬ 
rising lives, their own and others’. But 
if you’re a writer, the worst crime you 
can commit is plagiarism. It gets you 
drummed out of the Brownies. Yet, he 
muses naively, newspapers all write the 
same story. And in the art world, they 
don’t call it plagiarism; they call it ‘influ¬ 
ence’. That’s how the whole art-histo¬ 
ry curriculum organises that enormous 
baggy thing called art: by tracing lines of 


‘influence’ that eventually lead to such 
absurd events as some punter paying 
£1.5 million for a Warhol interpretation of 
Munch’s ‘Scream’. 

What constitutes an enduring work of 
art? What is contemporary, what is eternal? 
Will Knausgaard, like Munch, make the pos¬ 
terity cut? The problem of untangling eter¬ 
nal fame from 15-minute fame, he mulls, is 
that the tone of the time goes unnoticed by 
its contemporaries: 

Everyone belongs to the time in which the 
artist has created the work. It is the Zeitgeist. 
But a poor work of art will express only this. 
After some years it will be seen only as an his¬ 
toric document. 

There is 

an ironic dimension to our perceptions of the 
history of art and literature... only those works 
that break with the era come to be seen as typi¬ 
cal of the era... by expressing their own self, 
they speak to what we have in common. 

Great works of art transcend time and 
space. Munch lived a long time. He died at 80, 
50 years after creating ‘The Scream’. Follow¬ 
ing his big revelatory moment, he never stag¬ 
nated artistically or intellectually. In fact, he 
found life even more interesting on the other 
side of his big existential crisis. He was drawn 
to find the significant in the insignificant, in 
the common motifs that we all see all the time, 
every day. 

In his Munch exhibition in Oslo, Knaus¬ 
gaard chose to fill a whole section with 
pictures that Munch had painted of trees. 
Just trees. The tree room was the equiva¬ 
lent of the many school runs that Knaus- 
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The Ship of Dreams 

Where will you go tonight, my pilgrim heart? 

What weird ways must you wander till the dawn? 

What untold horrors will the darkness spawn 
In this vast ocean we must chart apart? 

And what can I do as the ship of dreams 

Takes you to where I cannot follow you - 

That unknown country where all things seem true, 

And nothing is exactly as it seems? 

If I could slay your demons, I’d be there. 

If I could show the way, I’d go before. 

But you must walk alone the paths of fear 
And map your own course of amazed despair. 

I watch you from my own demented shore. 

You call me in your sleep. I say, ‘I’m here.’ 

—Jonathan Steffen 


gaard describes in his autobiographies. 
At one point he quotes Karen Blixen say¬ 
ing, ‘You can’t go chasing the kingdom 
of heaven with a pram’, but this is exact¬ 
ly what Munch’s post-‘Scream’ paintings 
and Knausgaard’s post -Struggle thoughts 
are about. The very nature of the big, rev¬ 
elatory moment is transitory. Nobody can 
live in it very long. Once you’ve gazed into 
the abyss, the way forward lies in discover¬ 
ing that there is equal value in the truth of 
the ordinary. Go push that pram. 

Was there no end 
to his talents? 

Allan M assie 

Beyond The Thirty-Nine Steps: 

A Life of John Buchan 

by Ursula Buchan 
Bloomsbury, £25, pp. 472 


John Buchan was a novelist, historian, 
poet, biographer and journalist (assistant 
editor of The Spectator indeed); a barris¬ 
ter and publisher; one of Lord Milner’s 
‘young men’, charged with the reconstruc¬ 
tion of South Africa after the second Boer 
war; director of propaganda 1917-18, 
a Member of Parliament; lord high com¬ 
missioner (i.e. the king’s representative) 
to the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland; governor-general of Canada. 
Yet the title of this excellent biography 
by his granddaughter is to the point. He is 
best known today as the author of a thrill¬ 
er he wrote in a few weeks in 1914 which, 
more than 20 years later, was made into a 
film by Hitchcock. 

The book is still read; the film, which 
Buchan thought better than the book, still 
watched. As a girl, Ursula Buchan was sur¬ 
prised to find it had given rise to a Bingo 
call: ‘39, all the steps.’ In 2003, she tells us, 
‘ The Thirty-Nine Steps came 44th in the 
Observer’s list of the greatest novels of all 
time, one above Ulysses. ’ Remarkable. 

We know a great deal about Buchan. 
There have been previous biographies. 
The first, excellent like this one, was Janet 
Adam Smith’s in 1965.There are no secrets 
in his life. Yet there are mysteries. First, how 
did this son of a Free Kirk manse, speak¬ 
ing for choice as a child the broad Scots 
of the borders, become so easily a mem¬ 
ber of the British establishment? Oxford 
helped, of course. So did marriage to 
Susan Grosvenor — but he was in his mid¬ 
thirties by the time they met, and an 
already an accepted figure. 

Second, why did this intrepid moun¬ 
taineer, a man of so many and such var¬ 
ied talents, never quite scale the topmost 
heights except — arguably — as a writer 
of the kind of novels he himself dismissed 
as ‘shockers’. These certainly survive. They 


are read as the novels of writers more 
admired in their time — Wells and Ben¬ 
nett, for example — no longer are. 

Buchan thought better of his historical 
novels (just as Conan Doyle preferred Sir 
Nigel and The White Company to Sherlock 
Holmes). I think highly of them, too, espe¬ 
cially of Witch Wood ; but even it is not quite 
as good as the best of his beloved Scott or 
Stevenson. His biographies of Scott, Mon¬ 
trose and Augustus are admirable, but biog- 

T he Thirty-Nine Steps remains 
a classic - though Buchan thought 
Hitchcock’s film better than the book 

raphies are usually superseded. His history 
of the Great War, published in monthly 
instalments by Nelson’s, was a remarkable 
achievement, but inevitably long outdated. 
Yet almost everything he wrote remains 
readable, partly because he has an unmis¬ 
takable personal voice.This makes him easy 
to parody, but few books survive without 
such individuality. 

His political career was disappoint¬ 
ing. He was over 50 when he entered 
parliament, as MP for the Scottish uni¬ 
versities. Too late: Gladstone said that a 
man might as well start training for the 
ballet as for the cabinet at the age of 40. 
In any case, though a Tory, Buchan was 
a poor party man. Too decent perhaps: 
Ramsay MacDonald and Stanley Baldwin 
were the politicians he admired and was 
close to, while he, quite reasonably, dis¬ 
trusted Lloyd George and Churchill. (He 
died in February 1940, before Churchill’s 
annus mirabilis.) 

He was a success as governor-gener¬ 
al of Canada, but the post was less than 
he had looked for — he would have pre¬ 
ferred South Africa or the Washing¬ 


ton embassy. Canada did give him the 
material for his last novel, Sick Heart 
River , which many think his best; his sec¬ 
retary said he was writing a very odd 
book, ‘so unlike him, so introspective’. 
Ursula calls it his ‘spiritual testimony’, 
while making the necessary point that ‘JB 
was not dying in 1939’ and so didn’t know 
this would be his final book. 

He has been accused of worshipping 
success. The charge doesn’t stand up. He 
admired men and women who made the 
most of their gifts, but only if they did so 
usefully. Certainly he was happy to have 
risen in the world — Janet Adam Smith 
wrote with amusement of JB calling all the 
Scottish dukes by wrong Christian names. 
But he was by nature a democrat, and his 
values remained those of the Free Kirk 
manse and his close-knit family. 

An earlier biographer, Andrew Lownie, 
pointed up the duality of Buchan’s nature 
and intellect when he called him a Pres¬ 
byterian Cavalier. As for the charge of 
anti-Semitism, still sometimes levelled, 
Ursula Buchan demonstrates that it is 
ridiculous. A novelist, as she says, should 
not be saddled with opinions expressed 
by his characters. In any case, Presby¬ 
terian Scots since the 17th century had 
identified themselves as a Covenant¬ 
ed nation like the Israelites, and Buchan 
was a Zionist. 

Ursula never knew her grandfather, but 
she was close to his widow, Susie. Her book 
is not hagiography, but if it isn’t ‘warts and 
all’, that is because there were, in truth, very 
few warts, only small, scarcely discernible 
ones. She gives us a strong sense of both 
the man and his milieu. In short, she has 
written a good book about a good and 
extraordinary man who touched life at so 
many different points and adorned most of 
what he touched. 
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The wonder of Whitby 

Saints, vampires and home of the first English poet: the town’s abbey is at the heart 
of Britain’s spiritual and literary history, says the Revd Steve Morris 


T he 199 steps up to the ruins of Whitby 
Abbey are a pilgrimage; they always 
have been. And any good pilgrimage 
takes effort. Count Dracula (also acquainted 
with the north Yorkshire town) cheated — 
he climbed the steps in the guise of a black 
hound. These days, with its new £1.6 mil¬ 
lion museum and visitor centre, our vampire 
friend would find a ground-floor cafe and 
gift shop. Knowing English Heritage, there 
is probably a bowl of water for dogs, which 
would have kept the Count happy. 

Whitby is a surprise, with a history that 
puts it at the heart of Britain’s spiritual and 
literary life. It’s also a vibrant fishing port, 
somewhere you can pick up a Whitby smoky 
— smoked herrings — made in a backstreet 
smokehouse. And the local jet trade still 
flourishes. But with more than 150,000 visi¬ 
tors a year to the old abbey, its new museum 
will certainly have pulling power. 

Everyone acknowledges that Whitby 
Abbey is magical. But that’s the easy part. 
How can it tell a story that includes saints, 
vampires and an early European controver¬ 
sy with uncanny echoes of Brexit? 

To understand Whitby, we need to 
go back to the early 7th century, whose 
power struggles would have given Game of 
Thrones a run for its money. Into that tur¬ 
moil came Hilda, born into the royal house¬ 
hold, who by the age of 13 had seen her 
father killed by poisoning while in exile. 

Hilda renounced all the royal trappings, 
became a nun and set up a monastery in 
Whitby. Like many Celtic monasteries, it 
became a centre for good works, educa¬ 


tion, singing and storytelling, and men and 
women worshipped together. 

But there were ructions in the church 
— not least about the date of Easter. While 
one faction of Christians was still in Lent, 
another had celebrated Easter. And that’s 
where Whitby and Hilda came in. 

The Synod of Whitby, held in 664 at her 
monastery, was set the task of deciding who 
would come out on the top — the Irish/ 
native-influenced Celts or the Romans. In 

Hilda turned snakes into stone. 
Saints like Cuthbert had his frozen 
legs warmed by friendly sea otters 

the end, the Romans, with their centralising 
tendencies, won and the great Celtic tradi¬ 
tion began to recede. 

In 664, in Whitby, the church stood at 
a crossroads. What emerged was a more 
organised and centralised institution — one 
that looked to St Peter (the gatekeeper of 
heaven) rather than to the mystical St John. 
What was lost in Whitby rang down the gen¬ 
erations. But what remained was a kind of 
spiritual capital that you can sense still at 
work in the town. 

During the time of Hilda, Whitby was 
truly a place of wonders. The early saints 
were as close to magic as the faith gets. 
Hilda turned snakes into stone. Nearby 
saints like Cuthbert had his frozen legs 
warmed by friendly sea otters. The saints 
told tales of battling dark forces that scared 
them and were hard to explain. Even today, 


legend has it that the seabirds tip their 
wings as they pass over the Whitby cliffs in 
memory of the great female saint. Whitby, 
though, had another chapter to come and it 
was inspired by the ruins of Whitby Abbey. 

Bram Stoker, business manager of actor 
Henry Irving, was having a week’s break in 
the town. He was staying at Mrs Veazey’s 
guest house at 6 Royal Crescent and enjoy¬ 
ing his daily walks up to the ruined abbey. 
Stoker spotted empty graves in the grave¬ 
yard of the Church of St Mary just below 
the abbey. Their inhabitants hadn’t been 
stolen; the graves marked sailors lost at sea. 
At the public library he found a book about 
a Vlad the Impaler. 

It was only a short hop to Count Dracula, 
and Whitby has now become a centre for the 
gothic. It’s ruined abbey is perhaps the most 
perfect gothic landscape in Britain. Whitby 
now hosts goth shops, and even goth-friend- 
ly hotels. This year is the 25th anniversary 
of the Whitby Goth Weekend. It’s harmless 
fun, yes. It gives this little east-coast town a 
niche. But you can’t help but think that the 
town’s gothic obsession doesn’t do full jus¬ 
tice to its layers of mystery and meaning. 

Whitby has a great deal more to offer 
than horror. The early saints left a legacy of 
wonder and a way of looking at the world 
that has relevance even today. It is perhaps 
interesting that the Celtic saints tended not 
to get themselves killed or martyred. They 
were friendly, local and respected. And they 
loved poetry and stories and the arts. 

Indeed, it was in Hilda’s monastery that 
we find evidence of the verse of the first 
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Northern soul: Whitby Abbey was built on the site where the date of Easter was decided 


ever English poet. Caedmon was not of high 
birth, he was a cowherd. But one day in a 
dream he felt called to write songs and sing 
about the creation he saw around him. Hilda 
encouraged him to write. Fragments of his 
verse remain: 

How he the Lord of Glory everlasting 

Wrought first for the race of men Heaven as 
a roof-tree, 

Then made he Middle Earth to be their 
mansion. 

That idea of Middle Earth was taken 
up by J.R.R. Tolkien in Lord of the Rings. 
Maybe he caught something of the ancient 
power of Whitby. 

So, we head back to the new museum and 
visitor centre and cafe. It looks like quite a 
feat: there’s an interactive guide, an exhibi¬ 
tion and even a signed copy of Bram Stok¬ 


er’s great masterpiece. Plus, of course, there 
are other ancient artefacts and illuminated 
books. History is piled up in layers here. The 
Abbey (ruined under Henry VIII’s disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries some time after 
1536) is built over the earlier monastery 
community of Hilda. 

Museums can be a mixed blessing. They 
have a narrative, and visitors to entertain and 
educate. Sometimes the story is told with too 
many straight lines. There’s a temptation to 
rush to the shop or take a selfie and not really 
get what the place is about. Michael Carter, 
senior historian at English Heritage, under¬ 
stands: T want people to come away excited, 
to understand the kinds of lives that were 
lived here. Those lives are just as relevant 
today, they still speak to our deep needs.’ 

Michael has a story of his own: ‘When I 
was a boy I used to visit the great monaster¬ 
ies in the north-east. I found them places of 


wonder. They touched my soul and they stir 
me to this day.’ 

The ancient Celts had a phrase they used 
— ‘thin places’. That is, areas where you feel 
closer to that particular energy that seems 
to drive the universe. These are places of 
encounter, places we can lose ourselves in. 
The down-to-earth little Yorkshire town of 
Whitby is just such a ‘thin place’. Will the 
new museum be big enough for the story it 
has to tell? Can it capture the unique magic 
of the place? 

It faces a great challenge — to leave room 
for something altogether more ancient, dan¬ 
gerous and beautiful. To grasp the wonder 
of Whitby and its abbey and saints, English 
Heritage understands, will take more than a 
good gift shop. 


Whitby Abbey’s new museum is open every 
day from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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‘Landline Star’, 2017, Sean Scully 


Exhibitions 
Line dance 

Martin Gay ford 

Sea Star: Sean Scully at the 
National Gallery 

National Gallery, until 11 August 

Leon Kossoff: A London Life 

Piano Nobile, until 22 May 


Sean Scully once told me about his early 
days as a plasterer’s mate. At the age of 
17 he was helping a craftsman who would 
often accidentally drop a good deal of plas¬ 
ter on his youthful assistant’s head, especial¬ 
ly after a midday break in the pub. Scully 
spent his own lunchtimes differently. He 
would roar on his scooter to the Tate Gal¬ 
lery, and spend the time staring at a single 
picture: ‘The Chair’ by Vincent van Gogh. 

That picture is one of two reference 
points in Sea Star, his beautiful exhibition 
at the National Gallery. Scully pays hom¬ 
age to it in two groups of three paintings, 
entitled ‘Arles Abend Vincent’ and ‘Arles 
Abend Deep’. Neither looks much like a 
chair; the panels resemble, if anything, sec¬ 
tions of a wall (if not a plastered one). Scully 
has, in fact, taken a series of photographs of 
dry stone walls on the island of Aran. The 
walls are like a puzzle — some stones verti¬ 
cal, some horizontal, wider or narrower. 

The ‘Arles Abend’ paintings are similar, 
except that they are built out of rectangles 
of loosely brushed, sumptuously rich colour. 
That’s something perhaps he learned from 
those lunch breaks in front of Van Gogh. 
The physical presence of a paint-stroke is 
something that can’t be replaced, he told 
me, containing as it does ‘the thinking, the 
feeling and the making, all compressed into 
a single action: a kind of low-relief sculpture 
of what happened’. 

The wide brush marks give visible ener¬ 
gy to Scully’s works — sweeping this way 
and that, here more agitated, there calm¬ 
er. This movement interacts with the col¬ 
our-chord of each picture — ochres, dark 
crimsons and olive greens in the case of the 
‘Arles Abend’ pictures. 

Encountering a room of Scullys you 
might think: ‘Oh, a lot of stripes and 
squares’. But if you look at one for a while 
it takes you over. Like the teenage painter 
spending his lunch hours with Van Gogh, 
you could stand and look for ages. 

More recently Scully has fallen for a late 
Turner — ‘The Evening Star’ (about 1830) 
— which is hung in the exhibition (Van 
Gogh’s ‘Chair’ is upstairs in the main gal¬ 
leries). This is, at first glance, an arrange¬ 
ment of horizontal bands of colour which 
resolve into beach, ocean, cloud and a sky 
just changing from day to night. 

Scully’s pictures don’t translate into 


landscape that directly. He remains on the 
non-figurative side of the border between 
abstraction and representation — but quite 
close to the frontier. His magnificent ‘Land¬ 
line Star’ (2017) remains a sequence of 
stripes, stacked above one another — blue, 

It is a bit like looking at 
a moving river or the 
waves of the sea 

black, dark red plus one an indescribable 
whiteish, pinky, blue-tinged zone that seems 
to ripple and crackle. But still it is a bit like 
looking at a moving river or the waves of 
the sea. 

Scully moved from plastering to painting 
in the early 1970s just as painting — espe¬ 
cially abstract painting — was going out of 
style. He has consequently spent a creative 
lifetime not quite in fashion, which may be 


why it’s only now in his seventies that it’s 
becoming apparent what a terrific artist he 
is. 

Being out of step with what art history 
was supposed to be doing has been the fate 
of many important painters. It befell Leon 
Kossoff who, a generation older than Scully, 
emerged only to disappear from view while 
abstraction ruled in the 1960s. Despite a 
Tate retrospective in the 1990s, Kossoff has 
still not quite received his due. 

He is a truly great painter, but one 
whose work has not been seen enough in 
recent years. For that reason the current 
exhibition at Piano Nobile (96/129 Portland 
Road, Wll) is especially welcome. Kossoff 
occupies a territory just on the figurative 
side of that frontier with abstraction. Each 
of his picture starts with what he has called 
‘exciting visual encounters’ — either with 
one of his small circle of familiar models 
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or a bit of London townscape, frequently 
in the environs of Willesden where he has 
long lived. 

The places Kossoff selects would not 
strike everyone as exciting. But he makes 
you feel they are. A charcoal and pastel 
drawing of the railway lines at ‘Willesden 
Junction’ (1962) has the exhilaration and 
spatial expansion of Turner’s alpine scenes. 

His oils are painted on boards, which 
has an effect on the way they look. Scully 
favours aluminium or linen, on which the 
pigment flows smoothly. In contrast Kos- 
soff’s paint is slashed and scooped across 
the wood, building up in gnarled masses 
with a splatter of flying drips. ‘Christchurch, 
Spitalfields’ (1989) takes off like a rocket, 
a red brick school building trembling like a 
vision beneath a lowering sky. It is a great 
pleasure to see such paintings by natu¬ 
ral light in the London townhouses which 


Piano Nobile occupies: the perfect environ¬ 
ment for Kossoff. This show, like the Scully, 
is highly recommended. 

Radio 

Hard lines 

Kate Chisholm 


As if in defiance of the BBC’s current obses¬ 
sion with programming designed to entice 
in that elusive young and modish audience, 
Radio 4 has set us an Easter challenge. Each 
afternoon over the weekend Jeremy Irons 
is reading a chunk from The Psalms for 
half an hour, without illustration (except a 
bit of music), explication or deviation. It’s 
a discomfiting listen, at times harsh, unre¬ 
lenting. The supple but rigorous language 
of the King James Version of the Bible is 
both daunting and uplifting. ‘Keep me as 
the apple of the eye’ is one of my favour¬ 
ite images, and ‘hide me under the shadow 
of thy wings’ has helped me through many 
a long night. But there’s so much about the 
fate of the ‘ungodly’, for whom there is no 
forgiveness, and for which passages Irons 
seems to have a particular relish, savour¬ 
ing the archaic phrases, ‘they are enclosed 
in their own fat’ or ‘Thou hast also given 
me the necks of mine enemies; that I might 
destroy them that hate me’. 

The word ‘necks’ leapt out from the 
radio. I wanted Irons to pause so that we 
could linger on what the poet-psalmist 
meant. But the words kept tumbling on, 
and on. It’s so dense, I wonder how many 
listeners will stick with it. Yet the presence 
of The Psalms (produced by Sue Roberts) 
in the schedule suggests that Radio 4 is still 
in fine fettle, its church broad enough to give 
us that extraordinary prose delivered at full 
throttle by Irons. Shorter episodes, though, 
might have been more encouraging. 

A different kind of inspiration was to 
be found last week in Deborah Bowman’s 
programme Patient Undone (produced by 
Beth Eastman), as she talked us through 
her experience of cancer. As a professor of 
medical ethics, Bowman is well versed in 
advocating patient rights, but the very foun¬ 
dations of her professional life were tested 
when she found herself in a consulting room 
at the Royal Marsden Hospital listening to 
her surgeon as he explained that she had 
cancer in her breast that had already spread 
into her lymph nodes. She began to realise 
as a patient how difficult it is in practice to 
protect the autonomy of the individual, and 
to respect their wishes. 

She met again the surgeon who had given 
her that life-changing news and wondered 
how he had prepared himself for such a con¬ 
versation. How much information should be 
given to the patient? Bowman would have 
said tell them everything. Now she is not so 


sure, having experienced the shock, the fear, 
the inability at first to make sense of what 
you’ve been told and to make decisions 
about what treatment regime you would 
wish to follow. What should she tell her fam¬ 
ily? How much danger was her life in? 

Autonomy and medical ethics also lay at 
the heart of last week’s My Name Is Rachel 
(produced by Emma Rippon), a pro¬ 
gramme that was also frank, confessional, 
self-revealing but in an expansive, enhanc¬ 
ing way. Rachel Waddingham began seeing 
monsters in the mirror while still at primary 
school and later developed schizophrenia, 
while also being diagnosed with depressive 
anxiety, psychotic illness, manic depression, 
dissociative disorder... you name it, she’s 
been given that diagnosis. She was first 
hospitalised after her first year at univer¬ 
sity and has since been in and out of various 
psychiatric units where she soon discov¬ 
ered that no patient has the right to refuse 
medication. She told us what it felt like to 
be grabbed by the (male) nurse who has 
been assigned to keep watch over you and 
told,‘I’m detaining you under Section... of 
the Mental Health Act.’ On another occa¬ 
sion she was held down forcibly and inject¬ 
ed with medication. ‘I felt,’ she said, ‘my 
autonomy draining out of me.’ 

We also heard from Dorcas, a mental- 
health nurse, who told us how she felt when 

Dusty chatted away 
as if with friends (‘I wanted 
to sound buxom) 

she had to section a patient, how you weigh 
up the loss of autonomy with the need to 
protect. Meanwhile in Kent the Open Dia¬ 
logue scheme focuses on the patient as 
an individual, spending time with them to 
understand their lives rather than focusing 
on their immediate symptoms. It’s intend¬ 
ed to cut down on the use of drugs. But the 
treatment is intense and therefore expen¬ 
sive. Would there be a dividend, though, 
Rachel wondered, in reducing the number of 
‘revolving-door patients’, who seesaw in and 
out of hospital, off and on medication? Her 
honesty brought us close to her experience. 

Definitively Dusty on Radio 2 (produced 
by Sue Clark) brought us unusually close to 
the 1960s diva, taking three hours (in three 
episodes) to share with us lots of clips of 
Springfield chatting away as if with friends 
(‘I wanted to sound buxom’). We also heard 
enough of her songs to appreciate just how 
great a singer she was, and also how versa¬ 
tile, moving from country to pop ballads to 
Motown, jazz and the Pet Shop Boys. Born 
in 1939, she started her professional musi¬ 
cal life in the early 1950s, singing with her 
brother in the supper clubs of Belgravia 
and Chelsea to audiences of debutantes and 
film stars, maybe up to 100 songs a night (for 
which she was paid a guinea). ‘No one really 
listened, except Jack Lemmon.’ 
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Daenerys Targaryen (Emilia Clarke) and Jon Snow (Kit Harington) having some quality time together 


Television 

Goodbye to all that 

James Walton 

If you’ve ever faced the social embar¬ 
rassment of having to admit that you’ve 
never seen Game of Thrones (Sky Atlan¬ 
tic, Monday), then imagine what it’s like 
when you’re a TV reviewer. The customary 
excuse of ‘There really isn’t time to keep 
up with everything on telly’ might work for 
most series. But now that GoT is officially a 
programme that everybody watches (apart 
from all the people who don’t), it’s begin¬ 
ning to feel a bit feeble for this one. So it 
was that, after swotting up as best I could on 
the scores of backstories over the weekend, 
I decided to give the final series a go. 

I was, of course, expecting the show to 
have an epic feel. Nonetheless, it was some¬ 
thing of a surprise to discover just how 
thoroughly GoT embraces the traditional 
trappings of the genre: not merely the cas¬ 
tles lit by flaming torches, the randomly 
medieval names, the frank fetishisation of 
swords and so on, but also the distinct air of 
self-importance and the often comically po- 
faced dialogue. 

Monday’s episode duly began with 
a huge CGI army on the march, as Jon 
Snow and Daenerys Targaryen headed for 
Winterfell, the northern part of the Seven 


Kingdoms, to help defend the local forces 
against the evil White Walkers, who are no 
less threatening for all being dead. (That 
pre-show swotting did rather pay off.) Once 
they arrived, a handy summary of the situ¬ 
ation was provided by young Bran — who 
I do also know is really a three-eyed raven, 
even if he looks weirdly like a human boy. 
‘The Night King has your dragon,’ he told 
Daenerys, ‘the wall has fallen, the dead 
march south.’ 

Still, it could have been worse. Thanks to 
Jon Snow, the still-alive people have assem¬ 
bled ‘the greatest army the world has ever 
seen’, complete with two dragons of their 
own. What they might not have, mind you, is 
the required unity. Many of the northerners 
want Jon Snow (it seems obligatory always 
to use his full name) to remain their king. 
Unfortunately, as about the only charac¬ 
ter not obsessed with personal power, he’s 
‘bent the knee’ to Daenerys, making her 
Winterfell’s Queen — although his motives 
may extend beyond a selfless desire for mil¬ 
itary alliance. In one particularly touching 
scene, the couple mounted a CGI dragon 
each and flew to an isolated CGI water¬ 
fall for a spot of quality time together. ‘We 
could stay here a thousand years. No one 
would find us,’ mused Daenerys. ‘We’d be 
pretty old,’ Jon Snow unarguably replied. 

In fact, Jon Snow is such a decent cove 
that he even appears to trust Cersei Lan- 
nister, who sits on the Iron Throne as the 


Queen of all Seven Kingdoms. Sadly, rather 
than wanting to help the anti-dead alliance, 
Cersei seems to have some treacherous 
plans to undermine it. Before that, though, 
she had to decide whether to allow the vil¬ 
lainous Euron to carry out his declared plan 
to ‘fuck the Queen’. At first, she demurred 
with uncharacteristic coyness: ‘If you want 
a whore, buy one. If you want a queen, earn 
her.’ But not for long. Meanwhile, a bloke 
who’d opted to buy no fewer than three 
whores — thereby supplying one of those 
scenes of gratuitous GoT nudity I’ve read 
so much about — was interrupted in mid¬ 
foursome by one of her courtiers and asked 
to go and kill her brothers in Winterfell. (If 
all this sounds complicated, I promise I’m 
simplifying it to the point of grossness.) 

Then came the big moment that GoT 
fans have apparently been waiting for — 
together with another striking example 
of that tendency to tin-eared dialogue. As 
viewers have known for a while, Jon Snow 
is not the illegitimate son of Ned Stark after 
all; he’s actually the rightful king of the 
Seven Kingdoms. Or, as his friend Sam put 
it when the time for revelation finally came, 
‘You’ve never been a bastard. You’re Aegon 
Targaryen, the heir to the Iron Throne!’ 
— before adding bathetically, ‘I’m sorry, I 
know it’s a lot to take in.’ 

It’s impossible not to admire the sheer 
scale and ambition of GoT s story-telling: 
its unrelenting twistiness, its endless piling 
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up of moral dilemmas, its almost Brexit-like 
ability to keep us entirely in the dark as to 
how it will all end (although I’m guessing 
the makers won’t be asking for an exten¬ 
sion). I can even buy the idea that it’s a 
powerful portrait of the effects of power — 
and it certainly passed the key test of any 
drama series, by making me want to watch 
the remaining episodes. 

And yet, I still can’t help wondering if, 
in their quiet moments, even the most die¬ 
hard of GoT fans have to suppress a little 
inner voice asking whether the whole thing 
is well... just a little bit corny. 

Classical 

Sister act 

Michael Tanner 


Total Immersion: Lili and Nadia 
Boulanger 

Barbican Centre 


London Symphony Orchestra/ 
Mark Elder 

Barbican Hall 


Total immersion weekends can prove tricky. 
The established masters don’t need them, 


while lesser-known figures often turn out 
to be relatively obscure for sound reasons. 
Nonetheless, there are plenty of compos¬ 
ers whose works are too rarely performed, 
not so much through neglect as because of 
the awkwardness of their demands — huge 
orchestras and choruses, or unlikely combi¬ 
nations of forces. 

The Boulangers present in all respects 
a special case. Lili, the marvellously gifted 
composer, died at the age of 24, while her 
sister Nadia, who gave up composition after 
some early successes because she wisely 
realised that she was no match for her sister, 
went on ‘mentoring’, in one way or another, 
countless musicians, performers and com¬ 
posers, especially North Americans, from 
Copland to Carter, with some influence on 
Stravinsky along the way. Both of them were 
amazing: how many composers, however 
long-lived, could survive a series of concerts 
dedicated to works written before they were 
25? A few, but not the greatest. How many 
teachers have an ever-larger reputation after 
they die, thanks in part to modern means of 
recording? 

The Barbican day opened with Bruno 
Monsaingeon’s brilliant first documenta¬ 
ry, an hour-long session of Mademoiselle’s 
teaching, revealing an intense, stern and 
benevolent Nadia near the end of a prodi¬ 
giously energetic life. Her ear, as the young 


Bernstein discovered, was infallible. And she 
was also intensely articulate, almost entirely 
without her countrymen’s tendency to pre¬ 
tentious waffle. 

We then moved from Cinema 3 to Milton 
Court, for a substantial recital of songs and 
instrumental recitals by both sisters, as well 
as a glorious one minute-long work for two 
bassoons by Stravinsky, unmistakable and 
exhilarating. The instrumental works didn’t 
strike me particularly, but Nadia’s songs, 

The early death of Lili Boulanger 
is the most grievous of all 
among composers 

especially the ones (three in German, two 
in French) performed by the superb young 
tenor Liam Bonthrone, showed that, while 
she may have been wise to give up composi¬ 
tion, some of what she did compose was out¬ 
standing. 

Both sisters were ardent composers of 
chansons, especially to poems written by 
the French and Belgian symbolistes, a tire¬ 
some crew who encouraged — though they 
thought they were already writing word- 
music — drifting vocal lines above endless 
arpeggios, to exhausting effect. The direst 
result was a 25-minute effort by Nadia, to 
words by the Belgian Emile Verhaeren, but 
everything in St Giles, with its watery acous- 
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tics, sounded much the same. Sample (trans¬ 
lated): ‘You spoke to me, that evening, with 
words of such beauty/ it seemed that the 
flowers, as they leant towards us,/ loved us 
suddenly, and one of them dropped/ and set¬ 
tled on our knees, so as to touch us both.’ 
Indeed, there was little to tell between the 
sisters. Fluent and Faure-influenced — he’s 
a composer who has repeatedly rebuffed my 
efforts at affection over the decades — they 
would hardly merit revival were it not for 
what came later. 

So nothing to bowl one over up to sup¬ 
per time. But then, in the main hall, the BBC 
Symphony Chorus and Orchestra, with dis¬ 
tinguished soloists, under James Gaffigan, 
gave a concert mainly of Lili which made one 
feel that her early death is the most grievous 
of all among composers. The indications are 
that had she lived Lili would have composed 
on a large scale, both in length and in size 
of musical forces. Her longest work, Faust 
et Helene, is a cantata, set to a French text 
vaguely translated from Goethe’s Faust, Part 
Two. Despite its undirected wordiness, Lili, 
at the age of 19, went to town with a Wagne¬ 
rian piece, crossed with Debussy and possi- 

For those who agree with Mahler that 
the symphony should be like the world, 
Ives’s Second makes a good start 

bly Musorgsky as filtered through Debussy. 
It’s easy to see why it isn’t put on more often, 
yet it is certainly worth hearing and rehear¬ 
ing. 

But it is only in the last piece, written 
at the end of her life, that Lili definitively 
achieved greatness, with a setting in French 
of Psalm 130, ‘De profundis’. Unlike any set¬ 
ting of any psalm by anyone, so far as I know, 
it is a passionate plea of such gruelling power 
and pathos that one can only wonder what 
the deity who ignored it is like. Where could 
Lili have gone, what could she have written, 
after that? Or could such annihilating music 
only be written by someone who knew her 
life was about to end? 

A composer who seems to survive in 
the UK only by dint of constantly renewed 
neglect is Charles Ives, but recently two 
concerts have included things from his pro¬ 
digious output. In a marvellous recital at 
Wigmore Hall Matthew Rose brought things 
to a rousing close with a set of Ives’s songs, 
as unpredictable as anything he wrote. And 
at the Barbican the LSO under Mark Elder 
played the Second Symphony with more 
ebullience than any of Ives’s American pros- 
elytisers. It’s a work that begins in a gently 
academic way, earning its credentials as it 
goes, becoming ever more promiscuous in 
its material, with hymns and barn dances 
thrown in, the whole lot ending with a brazen 
dissonance such as music had never known. 
I doubt whether it’s something one would 
want to hear often, but Ives is never less than 


enlivening, and for anyone who agrees with 
Mahler that the symphony should be like the 
world, containing everything, it makes a pret¬ 
ty good start. 


Theatre 

Sweet nothings 

Lloyd Evans 


Toast 

The Other Palace, until 3 August 

Ghost Stories 

Lyric Hammersmith, until 18 May 


Nigel Slater is popular because he’s an 
exceptionally meek cook. Not for him the 
sprawling restaurant empire or the transat¬ 
lantic TV career to excite envy and loath¬ 
ing. He writes about his trade in simple vivid 
prose and his bestselling memoir, Toast, has 
become a play. 

Young Nigel enters as a 1960s school¬ 
boy, with shorts and a side parting, living in 
a posh suburb of Wolverhampton. Dad is a 
kindly but remote presence, an alien in his 
own home. Mum is a braindead kitchen- 
limpet who encourages Nigel’s first culinary 
experiments. The family are adventurous. 
They try spaghetti bolognese. Dad takes 
charge at the dinner table and loads each 
plate with a heap of yellow string topped 
by garnish the colour of lava spewed from 
a volcano. Nigel pronounces the dish quite 
good. Not hugely exciting but reasonable. 

Much of the play is pitched at this 
undemanding level. Nigel tells us he likes 
smells and he also likes lists. Then he gives 
us a list of smells that he likes. Food junk¬ 
ies will be disappointed that the focus is on 
sweets rather than on cuisine, and the script 
includes a roll call of the oddly named con¬ 
fectionary available in the 1960s: Refresh¬ 
ers, Acid Drops, Flying Saucers, Black Jacks, 
Traffic Lights, Humbugs and Matchmakers. 
To modern ears these sound like Class-A 
drugs or dark-web cures for erectile dys¬ 
function but half a century ago they were 
children’s primary source of sensory pleas¬ 
ure. During the first act, bags of chews and 
mints were passed along the rows and we 
were encouraged to rummage for a treat 
and wolf it down. In the interval we each 
received a Walnut Whip and a strict warn¬ 
ing not to eat it until ordered to do so. These 
goodies rang alarm bells. Attempts to bribe 
or distract an audience suggest a lack of faith 
in the play as a dramatic effort. 

That anxiety was justified. The play 
needs a larger cast and it has a glaring 
structural fault. The opening act centres 
on Nigel’s cheery relationship with his dot¬ 
ing mum. Then something huge happens. 
It’s not clear what. Mum is suspected of a 
tryst with the strapping gardener and she 


succumbs to a condition that obliges her to 
‘sit down’ a lot. Is she pregnant? Not sure. 
Anyway she disappears and in the darker 
second act Nigel struggles to form a rela¬ 
tionship with Dad’s sexy new partner, Joan. 
Mum has gone and the first act seems to 
have counted for nothing. 

The actors in this inventively staged 
show are great to watch. Giles Cooper gives 
a fine account of Slater’s amiable intelli¬ 
gence. Lizzie Muncey has little to work with 
as Mum but she returns in act two playing 
a hilariously demented teacher. Dad’s dol- 
lybird, Joan, is conjured up with swaggering 
eroticism by Marie Lawrence. She’s a nico¬ 
tine addict. And it was Joan’s 20-a-day habit 
that carried me back to my boyhood in the 
1960s, and to the long-forgotten horror of 
being kissed by a female smoker, fag in hand, 
who would puff on her death-stick and then 
stoop over you, her face scented with poison, 
and imprint her rosebud lips on your cheek 
as the evil smog poured from her nostrils. 

The show is certainly gratifying as an 
evocation of memories but that’s as far as 
it goes. Ultimately it’s a nice documentary 
about a nice kid from a nice home who gets 

Joans 20-a-day habit carried me back 
to the long-forgotten horror of being 
kissed by a female smoker 

a nice job at the Savoy. I wanted more. And I 
wanted more accuracy too. Rolos were sold 
in packets, not from a jar, as shown on stage, 
and the vessel marked ‘Rolos’ contained 
Liquorice Allsorts. 

Ghost Stories by Jeremy Dyson and 
Andy Nyman has returned to the Lyric 
where it originated. This postmodern hor¬ 
ror show begins as a lecture about the para¬ 
normal that goes wrong when the speaker 
is abducted by Something Creepy from 
the afterlife. The lecturer introduces three 
stress-inducing tales. A jumpy security guard 
sifts through a deserted warehouse full of 
mannequins. A nervous solo driver smacks 
into an unidentified creature at night and 
then runs out of petrol with the creature 
still loose. A banker whose wife is pregnant 
wanders through the nursery that will short¬ 
ly house their baby. 

In each case the character is isolated, 
at around midnight, in a location replete 
with items that look harmless by day but 
which become scary after dark. In other 
words, the stories are contrived and even 
formulaic. In each case the character tours 
his surroundings and examines each possi¬ 
ble source of nastiness until finally — bang! 
The shock is sprung. To judge by the petri¬ 
fied screams around me the show seemed 
to have worked its baffling magic. Fans 
claim that a good horror story delivers a 
brief and survivable jolt to the senses that 
makes an excellent conversation piece. So 
does being hit by a Tazer. 
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Silvio Berlusconi, played by Toni Servillo and a ton of black hair dye, in Loro, filmed on Berlusconi’s estate, with his permission 


Cinema 

Men behaving very badly 

Deborah Ross 

Loro 

Selected cinemas, 18 


Fans of Paul Sorrentino’s II Divo, The Great 
Beauty (which won an Oscar) and his HBO 
series, The Young Pope , will have been 
keenly anticipating Loro, his take on the life 
and times of Silvio Berlusconi, the media 
tycoon and former Italian prime minister 
who has been involved in one lurid scan¬ 
dal after another. But if you were expect¬ 
ing some kind of blistering take-down, or 
satire, it isn’t that, and if you were expect¬ 
ing to somehow get under Berlusconi’s 
skin, heaven forbid, it isn’t that either. Hard 
to say what it is, beyond a sprawling mess 
that caters so exclusively to the male gaze 
it makes The Wolf of Wall Street look like 
a children’s tea party. Either that or this is: 
Manspreading, The Movie. 

The film was released in two parts in Italy, 
amounting to three and a half hours, but the 
two have been spliced together for the UK, 
chopping an hour of the running time, for 
which we must be grateful. It is set between 


2006 and 2010, and is more about the social 
landscape at that time than Berlusconi him¬ 
self. In fact, he doesn’t figure at all in the first 
act. Instead, we begin with Sergio (Riccardo 
Scamarcio), a small time businessman who 
bribes local politicians by procuring young 
women for them. He summons Candida 
for one such politician. ‘Take your tit out,’ 
he instructs her. The politician has sex with 
Candida and then Sergio has sex with Can¬ 
dida. We never know what Candida thinks 
about any of this. Sergio is actually in a rela¬ 
tionship with Tamara (Euridice Axen), who 
is later, in effect, raped by a politician. We 
never know what Tamara thinks about that. 
Meanwhile, I was thinking: wouldn’t this be 
more interesting if we were told the wom¬ 
an’s point of view? (By the way, I don’t know 
who plays Candida as she’s not on the cast 
list; poor Candida). 

Sergio is ambitious, wants to get close to 
Berlusconi, and has a plan. He will rent the 
property opposite Berlusconi’s estate on 
Sardinia, fill it full of beautiful girls, danc¬ 
ing half-naked and high on drugs and cham¬ 
pagne, and wait for Berlusconi (played by 
Tony Servillo and a ton of hair dye) to lift 
his binoculars. Which he does, finally. So 
then it’s ‘bunga bunga’ parties over at his 
place, filmed on Berlusconi’s actual estate, 
with Berlusconi’s permission, which does 


make you wonder about the relationship 
between filmmaker and subject.That said, it 
is an incredible estate, running to 168 acres 
with a faux volcano to entertain guests and 
68 opulently decorated rooms. To be per¬ 
fectly honest, I was far more interested in 
the property porn than I ever was in the 
porn porn. 

There is no real narrative structure, and 
very little to the story beyond the grotesque 
treatment of women, who are only ever 
referred to as ‘sluts’ or ‘whores’ or ‘bimbos’. 
Make the point, you’d think, and move on, 
but it’s that, over and over again. There are 
a few spectacular set-pieces — ecstasy pills 
falling from the sky, Berlusconi engulfed by 
butterflies — but only a couple of scenes 
that offer any emotional heft. One is when 
a young woman rejects Berlusconi on the 
grounds ‘you have the breath of an old 
man’, which did seem rather sad, and anoth¬ 
er when his second wife, Veronica (Elena 
Sofia Ricci), who is portrayed as a nag and 
a scold, tells him: ‘You never reveal yourself. 
You are one, uninterrupted performance.’ 
Berlusconi isn’t revealed here either. He 
just grins beatifically as he carries on bed¬ 
ding the next whore, slut or bimbo. It is very 
one-note. You could say this is about a cer¬ 
tain male power, and I get that, but what do 
the women think? 
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Aspiring to profundity: Robyn at Ally Pally 


Pop 

Ecstatic misery 

Michael Harm 

Robyn 

Alexandra Palace, and touring until 
17 August 

Last autumn, anyone who a) has an inter¬ 
est in pop music, and b) reads the weight¬ 
ier end of the press, would have come to 
the conclusion that the world was shortly 
to enter some kind of musical singularity, 
in which all of civilisation would be trans¬ 
formed by the 39-year-old Swedish pop 
singer Robyn. ‘After more than a half¬ 
decade of psycho-analysis, a relationship 
meltdown, the death of one of her closest 
collaborators and four years spent working 
on her masterpiece... a new Robyn is ready 
to return,’ a profile in the New York Times 
solemnly pronounced, ahead of Honey , her 
first album for eight years. The Guardian 
devoted 6,000 words — 6,000! — to her 
‘seismic cultural impact’. The New Yor¬ 
ker rolled out its editor, no less, to speak 
to her for its podcast, and its reviewer said 
of the album: ‘ Honey is loose and free and 
physical. It captures and concretises the 
wordless, ephemeral moments of bliss and 
sorrow that come when you’re in a crush of 
strangers, unsure of the future.’ 


And then Honey was released. It spent 
one week in the US album charts, at No. 40. 
In Britain, it soared to a mighty No. 21, and 
spent a whole fortnight on the chart. Which 
didn’t seem to be indicative of a singer who 
had transformed the world in her image. To 
be fair, one might have seen that coming, 
given that she had said of Honey to the 
Guardian : ‘I was interested in songs that 
didn’t have a beginning and an end... I 
wasn’t interested in melody at all.’ And not 
being interested in melody is rarely sugges¬ 
tive of an album for the ages. 

That this was a show that aspired to 
something profound was signified by the 
stage set — all billowing white sheets, like 
a sixth-form theatrical recreation of Scott 
of the Antarctic — and the fact that Robyn 
had a dancer. Not a troupe of oiled dancers 
pumping their hips, but a single, lithe chap, 
who got a bit interpretive. And who, dur¬ 
ing the interminable ‘Beach 2K20’ — one 
of the songs where Robyn wasn’t inter¬ 
ested in beginnings, endings or melodies 
— appeared to be tasked with fiddling on 
his phone and taking some pictures. It must 
have meant something. I have no idea what. 

But Robyn at her best is pretty terrific, 
even if this show — the same every night, 
around the world — felt slightly odd. Rath¬ 
er than building and releasing and build¬ 
ing and releasing to an ecstatic climax, it 
felt like it peaked half an hour or so before 
the end, with ‘Dancing On My Own’, from 


2010’s Body Talk, a song that sounds like 
1,000 stormtroopers marching over a 
broken heart. That song exemplifies the 
‘Robyn sound’ that has been claimed as her 
unique contribution to pop culture: ham¬ 
mering synths, a four-to-the-floor rhythm, 
an ecstatic melody and a lyric about being 
miserable (in this case, one about going to 
a club to torture herself by watching her ex 
with a new boyfriend). But great as it is, can 
ecstatic misery set to hammering synths 
really be considered all that original? Isn’t 
that pretty much what the Pet Shop Boys 
were doing 30 years ago? Come to think 
of it, ‘Dancing On My Own’ would have fit 
awfully well on Behaviour. 

Still the ability to write words and melo¬ 
dies that sound like they come from some¬ 
one who has actually been heartbroken, 
rather than someone who is trying to recall 
a breakup scene they once saw on Hol¬ 
ly oaks, is a gift in today’s pop world, and 
Robyn is in possession of it. When ‘With 
Every Heartbeat’ — her one bona fide UK 
No. 1, albeit 12 years ago — came up in 
the encores, everyone in the room seemed 
to be singing: every straight couple, every 
gay couple, every group of women, all pos¬ 
sessed with the certainty that this song 
described some precise episode in their life. 
It was magical. It was, as the New Yorker 
would have agreed, an ephemeral moment 
of bliss. But when you’ve been promised so 
much, you want more than ephemera. 
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NOTES ON.„ 

Holy cats 

By the Reverend Steve Morris 


I t is claimed that the prophet Muham¬ 
mad loved cats. His favourite was called 
Muezza and he would do without his 
cloak on a cold day rather than disturb his 
sleeping pet. 

Muhammad was not alone in finding 
these creatures beguiling. Indeed, despite 
there being no mention of them in the 
Bible, cats have a prestigious holy pedigree 
in Christianity too. 

The medieval mystic St Julian of Nor¬ 
wich locked herself away in a room attached 
to a church, dispensing prayer and advice to 
those who passed. It was a tough calling for 
she was alone, anchored to the church — 
which was why she was known as an anchor¬ 
ess. Her one companion was her tabby 
who would sit with her while she prayed 
with the lonely, the desperate and the con- 
science-struck. 

Then there’s the old legend about the 
new-born Jesus in his crib. A local tabby, 
having given itself a good wash, instinc¬ 
tively jumped in and laid down next to the 
Lord. The cat’s warmth and comforting purr 
helped the saviour of the world get a good 
night’s sleep — and anyone who lets their 
cat into the bedroom know the sleep-induc¬ 
ing properties of both these things. 

C.S. Lewis also loved cats. He referred 
to the Siamese owned by his wife Joy as his 



‘step-cat’, and took in a stray tom of his own, 
which he treated with great affection. Each 
day he would doff his hat to the cat and say 
a sonorous ‘Good morning’. When advised 
by the vet that the old fella needed putting 
down Lewis refused to give up on his friend. 
For years afterwards, he fed him a special 
diet of cooked fish and nursed him through 
a well-earned retirement. 

The Celts both loved and feared our 
feline friends. Which may not be a bad insur¬ 
ance policy. The subject of Ted Hughes’s 
poem ‘Esther’s Tomcat’ is both serene — 
‘stretched flat/ As an old rough mat’ — and 
a ruthless killer, well able to bring down a 
fully-armoured knight from his horse with a 
swipe of the claws. 


The most beautiful poem about the 
strange divine nature of cats is by the 
18th-century high-church Anglican Chris¬ 
topher Smart. ‘Jubilate Agno’ features a 
moving tribute to his cat Jeoffry. Smart was 
later to be confined to an asylum suffering 
from ‘religious mania’ but his poem makes 
a point a lot of people have felt — that 
these magnificent little creatures have a way 
of helping us see the wonder at the heart 
of creation. 

Smart begins by asserting that Jeoffry is 
‘the servant of the living God’ — which may 
be pushing it for some. But for Smart, the 
very cattiness of a cat ‘wreathing’ its body 
is itself a kind of prayer. He takes delight 
in Jeoffry’s ‘mixture of gravity and wag¬ 
gery’ and suggests something that many 
of us cat-lovers would echo: every house is 
empty without a feline. 

When Smart’s contemporary Dr Johnson 
lost his cat Hodge, he was awash with grief. 
During my training to be a parish priest, a 
wizened old vicar once told me how best to 
respond if any parishioners asked whether 
their cats and dogs were going to heaven: 
‘Just say yes, whatever you believe. It will 
make your life easier.’ I actually say ‘yes’ 
these days not for an easy life, but because I 
think they are. It wouldn’t be heaven with¬ 
out them, would it? 


Fine Wine 



WE BUY 
FINE WINES 
SPIRITS 


CONTACT US NOW 
FOR A FREE VALUATION 

NATIONWIDE 
COLLECTION 


M U’ALLAN 


THE LONDON 

w!ne cellar 


4 Trading rtanno ot Hctton 6 


+44 (0) 207 377 8097 

130 132 Petherton Road, London, N5 2RT 
wjne@thelondonwinecella room 
thelondonwinecellarcom 
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AUSTRIA 

VIENNA CENTRE. Self catering apt: 
writer's country style home in peaceful 
Biedermeier cloister. Sleeps 2/3. Tel 
0043 1 712 5091. www.valleycastle.com 

FRANCE 


ANGLO FRENCH 
PROPERTIES 

Luxury holiday viIIsjk, OmU’uiix, 
Maimirs iirul Country' Houses in 
South West France, Provence and 
Cole d’Azur 



To rent for one week or more* 
Sleep 6 to IS in comforl. 

All with poebf some with tennis courls. 
Cooks / babysitters can be arranged. 
Perfect for family and 
mu] ti-gen era Li on a] holiday %. 

email: jaek(fi ofrenchproper[it 

Telephone! +44 <0)1258817110 
www^ig|ofrencliproperlies.Ci>tn 


SPAIN 

RELAX AND ENJOY. 

Rural Costa Blanca, private double 
bedroom, bathroom, terrace in 
wonderful garden, pool, culinary 
treasures, outstanding wines. 

Spoil yourself. Info: 

m.vanderlinden@btinternet.com 

0034-697.221.500 


BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Freesearch. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334 
Email: jeremydore6@gmail.com 

INTRODUCTIONS 

PRIVATE DATING CLUB for 

attractive, accomplished gentlemen 
(ages 20s-70+) interested in meeting 
beautiful, accomplished, intelligent 
women. You should be open to a 
lasting relationship when you meet 
the right person. London, Europe, 
US and all major, global cities. 

Reply with bio/photo in confidence: 
Phoebe@seiclub.com 

LEGAL SERVICES 


GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & commercial conveyancing. 
Tel: Paul Gardiner 020 7603 7245 
Email: paulgardiner@ 
gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 


GREECE 


CHARTER A 52FT DUFOUR 
YACHT IN GREECE. Bareboat or 
with captain. Two brand new vessels 
to be based in Mikonos, Athens/ 
Milos. Four double cabins, two 
bunks and three bathrooms Air- 
conditioned, with BBQ. 

Competitive rates. 

E-mail: contact@endless-blue.com 


ITALY 


VILLA NEAR ROME. Sleeps 10. 
Heated pool. Tennis. Brilliant cook 
available, www.romevilla.co.uk 

UMBRIA/TUSCANY. Tennis court, pool 
and annexe at our wonderful house near 
Monterchi. Sleeps 12/14.07771535676, 
www.belvxederediprato.com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hilltop house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 


JEWELLERY 


f STYLE NEVER GOES OUT ^ 

OF FASHION 




Cobra & Bellamy 

is the leading name in classically designed 
watches, retro in style reminiscent of the 
1930s, 40s and 50s. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at £99, Rose 
Gold Plated and 21 Carat Gold Plated at £115. 
Sienna Miller has chosen to eschew more 
established watch companies to fly the flag 
for Cobra & Bellamy's retro inspired watch 
collection, here is a quote from her "Cobra 
& Bellamy watches are classic, beautiful and 
affordable, I love all of them". 

To see the whole Cobra & Bellamy watch 
collection go to: 

www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 




SPEECH WRITING 


RELAX, WE’LL WRITE IT FOR YOU! 
You’re due to speak/present 
at a wedding/event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 
020 8245 8999 or visit 
www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


EXPERIENCED SPEECH WRITER 

Can write, edit and coach. Speeches 
for any occasion, business or social. 
Contact Roger at: 
www.RogerEvans.co.uk 


ARTS 


Commission 
a Portrait 


D D Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters 


020 7930 6844 

www.therp.co.ok 


AUDIO 


CD Conversion Service 


We Do It For You 




HiFi Quality Service 


ripcaster.co.uk 

0118 321 8292 / info(a)ripcaster.co.uk 



PROPERTY 


AG PROPERTYSEARCH 
London search agent 
Buyers and renters 
+44 (0) 7734 087 272 
www.agpropertysearch.com 


OXFORD PPE GRADUATE. 

Quiet 23 yr old male, LSO chorus, 
in first job, seeks inexpensive central 
London room. Ideally within 40 mins 
walk of city, judelenier@yahoo.com 


GREECE HOUSE SALE. 

Tranquil, unspoilt village on Pelion 
with spectacular views of Pagasitic 
Gulf. Sleeps 7-9 comfortably. 
Furnished, modernised, A/C, vine 
terrace and fruit garden. 

Great beaches etc. £82,500 
Colin.boreham@ucd.ie 

Free Spectator Newsletters 
www.spectator.co.uk/newsletters 
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PETER SOMMER 

TRAVELS 


Tel: 01600 888 220 
www.petersommer.com 




Advertise in The Spectator today, visit: www.spectator.co.uk/classified 
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Saturday-Sunday, 27-28 April 2019 


Buckingham History Festival presents Britain’s 
leading professional historians - fin e communicators 
who are also great scholars, not simply writers about 
the past. It is for everyone with an intelligent interest 
in history, and is staged in the beautiful market-town 


of Buckingham, with Stowe House, one of England s 
greatest historic houses, on its doorstep. It is entirely 
free of people in period costume, battle re-enactments, 
and morris dancers. But it does offer great speakers, 
new historical discoveries, and exciting ideas. 


David Starkey, Jessie Childs, Jane Ridley, Sir Roger Scruton, Sir Paul Collier, Martin Ke?np, Sir Anthony 
Seldon, Alar ion Turner, Martin Gayjord, Anne Somerset, Simon Hejfer, Tom Holland and more 

Enquiries: 01280 827614 www.buckinghamhistoryfestival.org 



The Oriental Rug Repair Co. 

Rug cleaning 
Rug repairs 

Free uplift and delivery 

0207 556 1020 

www.orrc.co.uk 




Family run since the 1920's, Dovers is a modern 
florist with a rich heritage. Based in Westminster, 
in the heart of central London. Same day delivery. 
23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SW1V 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 


Dovers Flowers 


www.doversflowers.com 
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The new generation of fashionable 
restaurants are an idea - but what good 
is an idea if you want three courses for 
£29.50 in central London? 

— Tanya Qold, p62 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 



New York 

On 21 April 1980, Rosie Ruiz won the 
fabled Boston Marathon in record time 
and looked as fresh as a daisy when the 
media descended on her after she had been 
crowned with a wreath a la ancient Greece. 
Rosie answered all the questions. She loved 
running. This was only her second mara¬ 
thon. No, she had never been tired or doubt¬ 
ful of victory during the two hours and 32 
minutes of the race. The newspapers and the 
hacks went wild. 

Well, the reason for Rosie’s freshness, it 
later transpired, was that she had entered 
the race half a mile from the finish. She had 
missed all the checkpoints but, perhaps in 
view of the fact that she was a Cuban Amer¬ 
ican and a woman to boot, the race marshals 
had blamed themselves for missing her. For 
some strange reason we haven’t heard of 
Rosie since, but I hear that nowadays, aged 
66, she’s doing fine. Oh yes, I almost forgot: 
Rosie had to return the medal and the cash 
to the rightful winner, a Canadian lady who, 
throughout the two hours and 30-odd min¬ 
utes, believed herself to be leading only to 
be told that she was second after a record- 
breaking run. 

Rosie has never complained about hav¬ 
ing to give back the medal, but in a some¬ 
what similar situation two women, an old 
grey hag and a gossipy middle-aged one 
without hair, both of whom were caught 
cheating, have refused to return the priz¬ 
es. I am of course speaking of the New 
York Times and the Washington Post , both 
Pulitzer Prize-winners for exposing Don¬ 
ald Trump’s collusion with Russia, some¬ 
thing they decided to invent the moment 
the Donald was elected. And it was as easy 
as pie. Unlike Rosie, who at least ran for 20 
minutes and worked up a sweat, these two 
old tarts didn’t even bother to go through 
the motions of investigating. 

The Spectator's two Washington cor¬ 
respondents have thoroughly covered the 
farce of false Russian collusion charges, 


but here’s a different view, what might have 
been if the two old hags had acted like prop¬ 
er news gatherers. They (the old hags) could 
have gone Greek, i.e., taken the high road. 
But that would have required talent as well 
as knowledge. Instead, a lachrymose and 
hysterical Roger Cohen sort of compared 
Trump to Hitler, a tired cliche, especially 
when one killed millions of Jews while the 
other moved his embassy to Jerusalem and 
recognised Israel’s illegal annexation of the 
Golan Heights. Try reading a bit of history, 
Cohen, and have a colonoscopy to clear up 
your brain. 

Just imagine what an intelligent writ¬ 
er could do with Trump’s presidency. They 
could go Euripidean, with American details 
strictly observed. A talented person could 
do wonders with a mythological Greek 
tragedy full of glory and pathos. Trump is, 
after all, a glorious tragedy as well as com¬ 
edy. But both papers, as well as CNN and 
the networks, are under the influence of the 
pimps of death, as I call the neocons; those 
dark forces behind the Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan tragedies. William Kristol, a Never 
Trumper, has grown increasingly cartoon- 
ish by always being wrong, yet his career 
keeps advancing. As the saying goes, there’s 
a sucker born every minute. 

When it comes to Trump, triumph and 
tragedy would make great reading. But 
fake news has prevailed. What is annoy¬ 
ing is the refusal of the newspapers and 
hacks involved in a two-year masquerade 
not only to apologise but also to return the 
prizes they voted to themselves. American 
hacks think they’re superior, but they judge 
by comparing themselves with those they 
never stop defending, the dregs of society. 
More socialism and more open borders are 
what the Democratic party wants, and what 
the media parrots. 

And it gets worse. It now transpires that 





‘This year we decided to go for landfill. ’ 


the cheating and collusion was done by the 
FBI working in cahoots with Hillary’s cam¬ 
paign. The New York Times and the Wash¬ 
ington Post chose to write the very opposite: 
that it was the Russkies and Trump. This 
should have been a death blow for the repu¬ 
tation of any newspaper, but if people watch 
zombie and sci-fi programmes on television 
day and night, as Americans tend to do, how 
on earth can they recognise fake news when 
they see it. 

Everything Trump said or did these past 
two years sparked an avalanche of thunder¬ 
ous denunciations from both reporters and 
editorial writers. Now that Russia has fall¬ 
en through, the media will no doubt expose 
Trump as a KKK member and a rabid rac¬ 
ist. It will be another massive disinforma¬ 
tion campaign, and who knows, this time, 
without a Mueller, the charges might stick. 

Night after night, over two long years, the 
public had to listen while pundits explained 
how a Russian op was directing everything 
and anything the Donald did. Are they now 
eating humble pie? Not in the least. The plot 
to kill brown and black people and keep all 
of them out of the mainland will be the next 
fake news. And you read it here first. 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



We drove north and parked in the desig¬ 
nated car park with a quarter of an hour to 
spare before the minibus was due to pick 
us up and take us to our holiday destina¬ 
tion. On it would be up to six strangers with 
whom we were to spend a week in the con¬ 
fined space of a boat. Marvellous. Happy 
days. 

There was only one slight snag. Catriona 
and I would be enjoying the holiday for free 
in exchange for my writing an article about 
it. And the company sponsoring us had 
asked me not to tell the others, who were 
paying a great deal of money, about this 
arrangement. We had chosen a spot next to 
a tricolour-decked modernist monument to 
General de Gaulle and sat with our luggage 
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LIFE 


on the monument’s plinth in the sunshine 
and waited. And while we waited I consid¬ 
ered what would be my strategy when the 
inevitable question arose, probably over the 
dinner table, of what it was I did for a living. 

I calculated that the stark truth — that 
I was a sort of journalist — would immedi¬ 
ately arouse suspicions of a travel freebie. 
Especially as everything about me — clothes, 
shoes, conversation, habits, life experience, 
table manners, even political opinions — 
would flag me up as an individual who is liv¬ 
ing from hand to mouth and would never 
in a million years be able to afford such a 
luxurious holiday. The wealthy, I’ve noticed, 
are very sharp-eyed about that kind of thing. 
So while we waited, Catriona and I debated 
what I would say when I was asked what I 
did to keep going. 

I ran through a few of the occupations 
I’ve offered under similar circumstances, 
such as trainee IT technician and tempo¬ 
rary night-shift meat packer, which act like a 
tranquilliser dart on all but the most dogged 
interrogator, stopping the conversation 
dead in its tracks and moving it hastily on to 
some completely unrelated topic. However, 
Catriona sensibly vetoed temporary meat 

I am a hopeless liar -1 don’t have the 
composure or wit to sustain a big lie 
for more than five minutes 

packer as falling well short of the salary level 
required, even though going on appearance 
and my want of polish it would be perfectly 
credible. 

We played around for a while with lottery 
winner, resting actor, mature student, inher¬ 
ited wealth and a rare and unusual form of 
dementia.These we rejected, either individu¬ 
ally or in combination, as likely to excite pro¬ 
longed and intense interest. Next we went 
through a few of the better-paid professions 
— lawyer, doctor, architect — but rejected 
these also as being the most implausible of 
any of the suggestions so far. And the bottom 
line is I am in any case a hopeless liar. I don’t 
have the composure or the wit to sustain a 
lie as big as that for more than five minutes. 

What if I wave aside the question as being 
unconscionably vulgar, I said? Seriously. 
Anyone with any class wouldn’t dream of 
asking such a personal question. Take me, for 
example. Unless someone is gagging to tell 
me, and I feel sorry for them, I would never 
ask it. To this day I have no idea what some 
people I would call friends do to keep body 
and soul together. 

A shiny black Mercedes minibus with 
smoked glass windows drove into the car 
park. We waved. It hove to and the driver 
hopped out and set about our luggage, which 
alone would have told a forensically inter¬ 
ested observer roughly on which level of the 
social scale we felt most at home. Then we 
fixed on our best smiles and climbed aboard 
to meet the other guests. 


There were only two, which was a sur¬ 
prise. Two Americans. Bert and Mary from 
LA. Late sixties, early seventies, open, friend¬ 
ly, humorous. Only two meant more room to 
move about on the boat, which was good, but 
a more intense spotlight from which to con¬ 
ceal my occupation, which was bad. Catriona 
and I told everybody where we were from. 
The driver said he hailed from Spain. Had 
anyone present been to Spain? We’d all 
been to Spain. Of course we had. The driver 
wanted to know where we’d been in Spain. I 


said I’d been four times to Pamplona. For 
the bulls, asked Bert and Mary? Yes for 
the bulls. And did I like bullfighting? Very 
much, I said. Didn’t everybody? Bert and 
Mary thought it barbaric. So did the driver. 

During the 45-minute ride the discus¬ 
sion stayed on the safe and neutral ground 
of where else we’d been in the world. Mary 
asked me how many countries I had visit¬ 
ed. I truthfully guessed around 30. She and 
Bert about the same. 

The question I was dreading was 


Things Like These in the Wrong Hands 

Big as a cathedral, all glutinous echoes and angles 
Big as an armory, labelled shelves, pull-down gates 
Here is cached the varied weaponry of DIY - 

Retractable blades, spirit levels, porny tool-belts 
Gallon-deep heavy-duty buckets, handsaws (22ins) 
Aluminium foil tape, tote-bags with tool kits 

Vacuum blowers, felling axes (2.5kg), power-drills 
Things like these in the wrong hands... nails, screws 
Assorted fixings, epoxy resins, glass-to-metal glues 

Bolts, lump-hammers bone like eggshell 

Wall board, tri-bar heaters, rope, barbecue grills, 

Goo in fat tubes, self-stick wallpaper, Eastern Bloc-heavy 

Hagor Multi-Resin, Mytac All-weather Tape, 

Zargrid Double-grip gloves forensics sniffing for DNA 
Planks of real wood and synthetic, Pratik Super rawl-plugs 

Sturdy names on machine-guns, automatics 
Oiled and wrapped, a handy-size mortar. Here 
The grenade shelf, here the tins of storm-proof paint 

There the 40-calibre ammo, there, jars of Kleen-Gro, 

Boxes of Mirakel Grass, ladders, gas, rungfuls of angels 
Going up, coming down like snipers; oodles of hollow-points 

Assorted and reduced. This is the house of 
Building up and tearing down, making and fracturing, 
Splitting logs on a wood bomb, life as a plaid shirt - 

Life as a Gargan-Flex work boot, layered metal caps, 

Soles like the treads on an SUV, a breath of aerosol resin 
Gives a good impression. This is where you get tooled up. 
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GIN 


perfectly paired with 

W Fever-Tree 


Immerse yourself 
in the world of gin 


31 July -1 August 112.30 & 6pm 
The Ilurlingham Club, London 


Revel in rare gins, delve 
deeper into your favourite spirit 
at an expert masterclass, and 
indulge in gin-inspired cuisine 


Tickets from £55 

Discounted tickets available 
for Telegraph subscribers 


Book here: telegraphx:o.uk/event/gin 
Or call 08005425859 


■®BH9superma rket.com 











Try a month free, 
cancel at any time 


Subscribe to Apollo, the world’s most prestigious 
art magazine, and we’ll send you a free issue 

- and an Apollo bag 




APOLL 


POWER STRUCTU: 

RASIM-E-D ARAl-l-N ON ART AM) PO 


APOLLO 

THE INTERVYTKiNAL MAGAZINE 
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delayed until the second course of our first 
meal together. Mary it was. She turned to me 
with an air of capitulation before an unsolva- 
ble riddle and said,‘So what is it you do?’ ‘I?’ 
I said, looking at Catriona. ‘I live off immoral 
earnings.’ 


Real life 
Melissa Kite 



An angry villager accosted me outside my 
house as I came through my front door. 
‘You’re wrong about those horses,’ she 
called. By which she meant the 123 horses 
taken from a farm down the road by the 
RSPCA. 

‘They were never fed!’ she shouted at me. 
‘They were starved! We have been trying to 
help them for years!’ 

I sighed. ‘Just a moment, please,’ I said, 
putting my handbag in the car. I walked 
over to where she was standing. ‘Look, 
those horses were all fat if anything. I’ve got 
leaked photos of each one of them taken by 
vets in RSPCA custody days after seizure. 
They look perfectly fine. Would you like to 
come in and see the photos? Come on, I’ll 
show you.’ 

‘No!’ she screeched.‘You’re wrong! They 
were being fattened up for meat! They were 
being live exported to France in the middle 
of the night!’ 

‘Sorry, can we just go back a bit?’ I said, 
as politely as I could. ‘You’re saying the 
horses were both starved, and also being fat¬ 
tened up for meat?’ 

‘You don’t know!’ she screamed. 

‘Look, not one of those horses had a 
passport,’ I explained. ‘The farmer had no 
papers. You can’t get a horse into the French 
meat market without papers.’ 

What I didn’t say, for the lady was beside 
herself already, was that it is not illegal to 
live export horses to France. You don’t have 
to do it under cover of darkness. 

If a horse hasn’t had the common pain¬ 
killer phenylbutazone, which most horses 
have, and if this can be verified with its pass¬ 
port, then a horse can be sold for meat at a 
rock-bottom price. 

The potential for live export of hors¬ 
es because of free movement of equines 
between Britain and France is one of the 
reasons thick, ignorant Brexiteers like me 
want to come out of the EU. 

But here’s the thing: you cannot get a 
horse into the French meat market without 
papers. The owners of large herds who want 


to sell horses for meat as a last resort must 
get their horses papered within months of 
buying them. All the evidence suggests that 
not many do. They consider it not worth the 
hassle. 

So is it possible this horse dealer was 
doing exactly what he says he was doing, 
selling good-quality cobs to people for rid¬ 
ing? The village doesn’t want to hear this. 
It is far more satisfying to convince them¬ 
selves that this old farmer was engaged in 
Surrey’s first international illegal horse- 
meat trading scandal. 

Whenever he loaded or unloaded horses 
he’d bought from a fair in Ireland, or was 
taking to a buyer, hysterical do-gooders put 
it about that he must be selling ponies to 
French charcuteries. 

The only form of ‘live export’ going on 
here was done by the RSPCA, which took 
the horses from one end of the country to 
another, up to eight hours in lorries, after it 
seized them. 

But the facts I attempted to placate her 
with, she rejected utterly. She turned her 
head away as though I were raining blows 
on her and screamed: ‘No! It’s not true! He 
was starving them! He was selling them for 
meat! We all know!’ 

‘How do you know?’ I said. ‘We know!’ 
she wailed. ‘But how do you know?’ ‘We 
just know!’ ‘But how do you just know?’ 
‘We know!’ 

This went on for some time, then she 
turned on her heels and stormed off, screech¬ 
ing: ‘You’re full of shit!’ 

And then it occurred to me that if she 
had been trying to get these horses rescued 
for years because the farm was a mess and 
they were covered in mud, or because she 
bought into the lurid, far-fetched gossip 
about cob salami (the French prefer thor¬ 
oughbred), then she has to believe she did 
the right thing. 

If horses that once grazed 100 acres 
are now being stored in pens in undis¬ 
closed locations, and if we know because 
the RSPCA has admitted that at least nine 
of them have already been shot, she has to 
believe that their fate prior to ‘rescue’ would 
have been worse. 

It is vital for her to cling to conspiracy 
theories about a partially sighted farmer 
selling horses for meat in the night by single- 
handedly outwitting Defra, trading stand¬ 
ards and French border guards, all for about 
50 quid a carcass — a few hundred pounds 
a trip in a small lorry — when actually he 
was making a good living selling around 100 
horses a year to middle-class homes as pets. 

She cannot believe it is possible that she 
unwittingly brought about that which she 
sought to prevent. 

She cannot admit that when those who 
do not understand livestock stick their noses 
in, they often get it horribly wrong. Yes, the 
farm was messy. The truth is messy. Village 
gossip is even messier. 


Bridge 

Susanna Gross 


You’re probably familiar with the old 
bridge adage: ‘Never put down an 8-card 
suit in dummy’. If you’re lucky enough to 
be dealt such a hand — you’d better make 
sure you’re the one to set trumps. Of course, 
it does occasionally happen that your part¬ 
ner won’t stop bidding his own suit, forcing 
you to end up laying your beautiful hand on 
the baize like a corpse on a slab. In which 
case, be prepared for much joshing in the 
bar later. 

However, I’m hardly one to talk, as the 
other day I did something far more outra¬ 
geous with my beautiful 8-suiter — and I 
haven’t stopped being teased since. The 
event was the Ian Gardiner Teams of Four, 
and I was playing with my Scottish friend 
Paula Leslie. I picked up this hand: 4Q32 
♦AKQJ10872, *J4. The opposition were 
vulnerable, and my left-hand opponent 
opened 14. Two passes to me... What would 
you bid? Here is the full deal: 

Dealer W EW Game 


4 K 7 6 4 
V 7 6 4 2 

♦ 6 

4 K9 6 2 


A J 10 9 8 

N 

W E 

4 5 

AQ10 5 

y K J 9 8 3 

5 

AQ 7 

S 

♦ 9 4 3 


*10 8 5 3 

4 Q3 2 


! 

T- 


♦ akq 

4 J 4 

J 108 7 2 


West North East 

14 pass pass 


South 

? 


I passed! I was convinced that EW could 
make game in hearts and that any interfer¬ 
ence from me would enable them to find 
their fit. As it happens I was right — but that 
doesn’t mean my pass wasn’t crazy. At anoth¬ 
er table, Janet de Botton, with the South 
hand, jumped to 3NT over West’s 14, and 
got the best result in the room when West 
led a spade. Others bid 5* and went down. 
We conceded 14. Whatever your view, I can 
tell you my pass caused an absolutely price¬ 
less reaction from both Paula and declarer 
after Paula led her singleton diamond, and 
I returned the suit only for declarer to ruff 
and Paula to overruff! It was worth it just to 
see their faces. 
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Chess 

Carlsen the Great 

Raymond Keene 

I cannot conceal the feeling over the years of 
Magnus Carlsen’s leading position at the head of 
world chess, that his victories were to be ascribed 
to his powers of Sitzfleisch (endurance at the 
board) or opposing errors, rather than his own 
enterprise, dynamism and genius. The result of 
the London world championship last year tended, 
if anything, to reinforce this belief, with all the 
games in the classical section being drawn. 

The Gashimov Memorial tournament, 
which ended earlier this month at Shamkir in 
Azerbaijan, has forced me to revise that opinion. 
Carlsen dominated the event, displaying huge 
energy, aggression and versatility. The scores (out 
of 9) were as follows: Carlsen 7; Ding Liren and 
Karjakin 5; Radjabov, Grischuk and Anand 4 Vi\ 
Topalov and Navara 4; Mamedyarov 3 Vi\ Giri 3. 

This week, a selection of Carlsen’s impressive 
victories from his latest triumph. 

Carlsen-Anand; Vugar Gashimov 
Memorial, Shamkir 2019 (diagram 1) 

White has a small advantage here as the black 
a-pawn is vulnerable. Black should now play 28 ... 
g5 to activate his king. This also plans ... Rcl+ and 
... Rc2 with counterplay when the white rook 
leaves the first rank. 28 ... Rc5 This is too slow 
and Carlsen quickly gains a decisive advantage. 
29 a6 g6 30 Rb7 Rcl + 31 Kh2 Rc2 32 Bb5 
Rb2 33 Kg3 Bc8 34 Rb8 Kg7 35 Rxc8 Rxb5 
36 Rc7 Ra5 37 Rxa7 Kf6 38 Ra8 Ra3 39 
Kh2 h5 40 a7 Ra2 41 h4 Kf5 42 f3 Ral 43 
g3 Black resigns 

Carlsen-Giri; Vugar Gashimov Memorial, 
Shamkir 2019 (diagram 2) 

Carlsen’s pawn sacrifice has given him a ferocious 
attack. He is not distracted by the rook on d5 and 
instead builds up decisively on the kingside. 

23 Rf3 b5 24 Rgl Ra7 25 Bf6 g6 26 Qh3 
Rd6 27 Qh4 Rxf6 28 Qxf6 Be7 29 Qxc6 
Qxc6 30 Bxc6 Kg7 31 fxg6 fxg6 32 d4 a4 
33 d5 b4 34 Be8 Bg5 35 h4 Bxh4 36 Rxg6+ 
Kh7 37 Rc6 Bg4 38 Rf4 Rg7 Black resigns 

Karjakin-Carlsen; Vugar Gashimov 
Memorial, Shamkir 2019 (diagram 3) 

Another game featuring a pawn sacrifice from 
Carlsen. He now drives the white forces back in 
disarray and powers through the weakened white 


PUZZLE NO. 550 

Black to play. This position is a variation from 
Navara-Carlsen, Shamkir 2019. What is Black’s 
only winning move? Answers to me at The 
Spectator by Tuesday 23 April or via email to 
victoria@spectator.co.uk. There is a prize of £20 
for the first correct answer out of a hat. Please 
include a postal address and allow six weeks for 
prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 Rc8+ 

Last week's winner Guy Herbert, London 


Diagram 1 



u b c d e f g h 

Diagram 2 



abed e f g h 
Diagram3 



a b c d e f g h 


kingside. 27 ... b4 28 Na4 Be4 29 Qd4 
Qf5 30 f4 Qg6 31 Bf2 Nd3 32 h5 Qf5 33 
Bg4 Qxg4 34 Qxe4 Bd6 35 Qg2 Rae8 
36 Bd4 Qxh5 37 Qf3 Qg6 38 Khl Re4 
39 Bf2 Rfe8 White resigns 



a b c d c f g h 


Competition 

That way madness lies 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 3094 you were invited to 
submit a 'Sonnet Found in a Deserted Mad 
House’. G.K. Chesterton once observed that 
'poets have been mysteriously silent on the 
subject of cheese’. Well, not the anonymous 
author of the curious poem that inspired 
this challenge: line eight of 'Sonnet Found 
in a Deserted Mad House’, which appeared 
in A Nonsense Anthology (1915), edited by 
Carolyn Wells, refers to'.. .mournful mouths 
filled full of mirth and cheese...’ 

Food featured strongly in your excel¬ 
lent and varied compositions (a boiled egg 
— two mentions — artichokes, yogurt, cus¬ 
tard pies...). It was tricky to nominate win¬ 
ners, but after much prevarication I settled 
on the seven below, who take £20 each. 

Wild ayes and noes resound inside my brain 
Indicative of something I suppose, 

Who has it? Do the noes or ayes? Who knows? 

To me the ayes and noes are all insane. 

I had a deal; a deal I had for sure, 

The only deal that dealt with all ahead, 

I put it forward. ‘Here’s the deal,’ I said, 

A deal I’d offered many times before. 

Now ‘deal, no deal’ with ‘ayes and noes’ all 
scream 

Like frenzied ghosts inside my addled mind 
Yet, running free through fields of gold, I find 
Cold comfort in a strange recurring dream: 

I gloat while all my foes and so-called friends 
Fall on their swords and meet their grizzly ends. 
Alan Millard 

My face is smeared with cadmium, ochre, chrome, 

I eat a range of paints, but who can blame me? 
my brain’s confused and I am far from home 
and mad, incarcerated in Saint Remy. 

Although you’ll see I’m parted from one ear 
(the drastic outcome of self-mutilation) 
the circling crows I yet am doomed to hear 
betwixt the bouts of darkness and elation. 

In lucid spells I paint with manic speed 
more than a hundred paintings — none will sell — 
a blaze of sunflowers, cornfields, yet I heed 
a sombre truth, and one I know too well: 

When I am dead and gone, my frail flesh rotten, 

I and my art will surely be forgotten. 

Sylvia Fairley 

What happened to the other lunatics? 

The men in white have taken them away, 

Those broken men destroyed by politics. 

‘Leave now! No deal!’ they shrieked. ‘Oh, wait! 
Let’s stay!’ 

I think this place was once (or am I dreaming?) 
The House of Commons. Now it’s simply called 
‘Theresa’s Loony Bin’. She went out screaming; 
‘Just one more vote, the twenty-third,’ she bawled. 

They took them one by one, enraged or passive, 
Still babbling, drooling, from the nearest exit 
To God knows where, those intellects once 
massive, 

Now driven to insanity by Brexit. 
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These lines must be my final words to you; 

The men in white are coming for me too. 

Brian Allgar 

The spaceship will be coming for us soon. 

There can’t be any other explanation 
For everything that feels so out of tune 
About this planet Earth, about this nation. 

It’s waiting somewhere out beyond the moon. 
Unseen, it boggles my imagination. 

I’m like a cartoon with a Wow! balloon, 

In love with my own keen anticipation. 

In June and January, night and noon, 

We feed on potions and disinformation. 

The aliens are coming for us soon. 

First Contact is our holy aspiration. 

The world will wonder where and how we went 
As we embark on infinite ascent. 

Chris O’Carroll 

It’s manifold, the state of otherness, 

As numerous as stars, as wide as space. 
Galactically dispersed, it spreads apace, 

Making for hardcore connoisseurs of stress. 

We have, it’s claimed, the science to assess 
The true pathology of any case — 

The mute grief-monkey or the cackling face — 

But lunacy is anybody’s guess. 

The wards are maps of undigested pain, 

Its diagnosis I can only call 
A soreness of the soul. Time and again 
I bang my head against a mental wall, 

Shamed by the purity of the insane. 

I’m the head doctor, madder than them all. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 

The curfew tolls the knell of passing day. 

Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend 
Shall with their goat feet dance the antic hay 
Mad as the sea and wind when both contend. 

The moving finger writes and having writ 
It makes allowance for their doubting too. 
Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 

A hair perhaps divides the false and true. 

Nature I loved and next to nature art. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun. 

To raise the genius and to mend the heart 
Wilt thou forgive the sin in which I run? 

That cannot be; since I am still possess’d; 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best. 
Philip Roe 

The madhouse is deserted now. They’ve gone 
Into — what do they call it? — the recess? 

They’ve cut the cleaning staff, so I’m alone. 

Here’s my report on cleaning up the mess: 

A single sock? It’s funny what you find. 

Nine sandwiches. A boiled egg (free range?). 

A pair of wellies! Who left them behind? 

Thirteen pounds forty-six, all in loose change. 

Six half-sucked lozenges down by the mace, 

Some crumpled knickers? Well, they do sit late. 
Old order papers all over the place, 

With rude words on them. Oh, a dinner plate. 
Honourable Members leave a lot of trash. 

Like them it’s in the bin. I’ve kept the cash. 

Brian Murdoch 

NQ3097;THE FULLENGLISH 

You are invited to submit a poem in the style 
of a well-known poet (please specify) on the 
subject of Englishness. Please email entries 
of up to 16 lines to lucy@spectator.co.uk by 
midday on 1 May. 


Crossword 

2404: 1+2 = 3+4 

by Doc 


The unclued lights (one of two 
words) share a feature, differ¬ 
ent in each case, and one is a 
past participle. One of the clued 
solutions shares this feature 
but is not as long and should be 
highlighted. One other solution 
is an acronym. 

Across 

5 Army doctor’s business 
supported by wife’s 
capital (6) 

10 New move in Bern towards 
the end of the year (10, 
two words) 

12 Aristocratic address in 
heart of family plot and 
garden (6) 

16 More than one existence 
demented enthusiast shuts 
out (5) 

17 Duck rejected nests beside 
trees (7) 

18 ‘Endurance’ wrecked 
mainmast, all but one 
metre (7) 

20 Pursuing girl, I must leave 
pleasant London house (8) 

25 Range in gangway 
regularly (3) 

26 Cambridge University’s 
firm about French 
department (7) 

28 Harbingers of the knights 
of old? (7) 

29 Feel unwell, you say? It’s 
the drink! (3) 

34 Vessel Civil Engineer stole, 
breaking it (7) 

36 Attempt to overthrow 
leading Tsarist leads to 
debate (7) 

39 Bishop, for example, with 
quarters in ecclesiastical 
residence (5) 

41 Island ways reported (6) 

42 Climbing like one going 
somewhere (10, four 
words) 

43 The son may get confused, 
but is truthful (6) 
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Down 

1 Depression that shows in 
one’s face (6) 

3 I like, regularly, to embrace 
God (6) 

4 Comes close, partially 
within earshot (5) 

6 Apparently veto-free 
Scottish resort (4) 

7 Minicar lies smashed — 
make illegal? (11) 

8 River to flow gently, as one 
might say (4) 

11 Leaves helpless on the 
beaches(7) 

14 Head spread! (4) 

15 One of 17 in France he 
turned over with me (4) 

16 Describe in more detail 
and rue plan gone wrong 
(11, two words) 

19 The area in which Alastair 
Cook really excels, for 
starters (4) 

21 Home of Neil Armstrong’s 
service ambition initially (4) 

22 Cautious, taking tail off 
fish (4) 

23 Number Six and boy taken 
in by nosey parker (8) 

24 Puny folk, Royal Marines, 
separately boarding 
vessels (7) 

25 Chorister in Walton’s 
embrace (4) 


30 Instrument that’s not broken 
evenly (4) 

31 Took a single queen (4) 

32 A mountain, a river and 
a desert (6) 

33 Oxbridge working in 
harmony (6) 

35 Canon, Ely’s first, camping? 

(5) 

37 Chronic fatigue — doctor 
issues note (4) 

38 Cunning tricks may be 
fine (4) 

A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 6 
May. There are two runners-up 
prizes of £20. (UK solvers can 
choose to receive a Chambers 
dictionary instead of cash — 
ring the word ‘dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2404, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SW1H 9HP. 

Allow six weeks for delivery. 

Name ....„„„„.. 
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SOLUTION TO 2401: SIGN HERE PLEASE 


The unclued lights are ACCENTS or DIACRITICAL 
SIGNS and any appearing on letters in the grid had to 
be ignored. 

First prize Professor Colin Ratledge, E. Yorkshire 
Runners-up V.A. Plomer, Swindon; B. Taylor, Bolton 
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No sacred cows 

No, IVe no idea what’s going 
on in Game of Thrones either 

Toby Young 


B y the time you read this, James 
Delingpole and I will have 
made our first podcast in 596 
days. That’s the length of time that 
elapsed between the last episode of 
Game of Thrones and the new one 
broadcast on Monday night. Yes, 
that’s right, we have our very own 
Thronecast in which we dissect every 
instalment of the long-running saga. 

This isn’t exactly original. Every 
self-respecting broadcaster has 
a Thronecast these days. There’s 
even a Thronecast Shopping Net¬ 
work where you can buy miniature 
iron thrones for your mantelpiece. 
Although why anyone would want to 
is a mystery. The era when the series 
enjoyed cult status is long gone. Last 
Sunday’s episode attracted a record- 
breaking 17.4 million viewers in 
America alone and its global audi¬ 
ence is many times that. It’s hard to 
feel a sense of ownership of some¬ 
thing so widely shared. 

The only thing that’s differ¬ 
ent about the Delingpole-Young 
Thronecast is that we don’t pretend 
to have a clue what’s going on. Game 
of Thrones is notoriously difficult to 
follow because it has so many char¬ 
acters and plot lines. One minute 
you’re in a cave with the Three-Eyed 
Raven; the next, you’re in the Great 
Hall at Winterfell as Jon Snow tries 
to rally his banner men. A minor 



Who 

knows what 
happened to 
Samwell Tarly 
at the end of 
season six? 
Who cares? 


character called Gendry complete¬ 
ly disappeared at the end of season 
three, then popped back up at the 
beginning of season seven. 

When a major character dies you 
breathe a sigh of relief and think, At 
least I don’t have to keep track of 
that bastard any more’, only for said 
bastard to be brought back from the 
dead in the next episode. There are 
even three characters with almost 
identical names: Bronn, Bran and 
Brienne. Thanks a lot, guys! 

All the Thronecast hosts feel 
obliged to constantly advertise their 
mastery of this material, although 
you know there’s an army of nerds 
off-camera feeding them informa¬ 
tion. No mere mortal could possibly 
stay on top of it all. 

James and I used to employ a 
human computer with an encyclo¬ 
paedic knowledge of the show who 
would jump in whenever we got a 
character’s name wrong or mixed up 
a plot line, but this happened so often 
we could barely complete a sentence. 
It eventually dawned on us that 
there’s no shame in not being able 
to remember everything. That is true 
of 99 per cent of the show’s viewers, 
after all. So we gave up trying to dis¬ 
guise our ignorance and began to 
flaunt it. Who knows what happened 
to Samwell Tarly at the end of season 
six? Who cares? At that point, our 
little Thronecast really took off. We 
went from an average of two listen¬ 
ers per show to at least four. 

The downside is that when you 
stop spending all your time trying to 
work out what’s going on — when 
you’re no longer intimidated by the 
sheer mind-boggling complexity of 
it — Game of Thrones begins to lose 


its lustre. In fact, you realise just how 
terrible some of the plot lines are. 
For instance, in season seven a group 
of battle-hardened warriors led by 
Jon Snow venture into the badlands 
beyond the wall to try to capture a 
‘white walker’ — a zombie, essen¬ 
tially. They do this to convince Cer- 
sei Lannister, the current occupant 
of the iron throne, that these super¬ 
natural creatures really do exist, in 
the hope of persuading her to make 
common cause with them against the 
oncoming horde of the undead. 

But why would Cersei be so scep¬ 
tical, given that her chief bodyguard 
is himself a zombie? And why would 
Jon Snow and his merry men be so 
dumb as to think they could form any 
sort of alliance with Queen Cersei, 
the show’s most untrustworthy char¬ 
acter? It’s ludicrous, just an excuse 
for an endless succession of set piec¬ 
es. And it dawns on you that this is 
symptomatic of the whole saga: plot 
coherence is nearly always sacrificed 
for spectacle. It’s basically a Bolly¬ 
wood musical, but with tits and drag¬ 
ons instead of singing and dancing. 

Still, I’m going to stick with it, not 
least because I’ve watched all 68 epi¬ 
sodes so far and there are only five to 
go. You cannot spend that long with a 
series and not care what happens to 
the characters. I also want to know 
who ends up on the iron throne at the 
end. I’m hoping it’s Gendry because at 
least then there would be some logic 
to resurrecting his character after a 
three-season hiatus. But it won’t be, 
obviously, because logic plays very 
little part in Game of Thrones. 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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Spectator sport 

Master of manners - 
and the high seas 

Roger Alton 


S omething very odd happened 
on the Today programme 
the other morning. Amid the 
mountains of bombast that usually 
fill the Radio 4 airwaves at that time 
came the calm, modulated tones of 
a man speaking with great humour, 
wit and modesty of an extraordinary 
achievement. It was Sir Robin Knox- 
Johnston, on the eve of his 80th birth¬ 
day, marking the anniversary of his 
greatest triumph. 

Almost exactly 50 years ago today 
he sailed his battered 32ft ketch Suhai¬ 
li into Falmouth harbour — and his¬ 
tory. He had become the first person 
to sail single-handed around the world 
without stopping. When Suhaili had 
slipped out of Falmouth in June the 
previous year it was almost unnoticed: 
when it returned it was to worldwide 
acclaim and crowds of tens of thou¬ 
sands. Sir Robin had completed the 
32,000 miles in 312 days and his lit¬ 
tle boat had taken a fearful pound¬ 
ing from the storms of the Southern 
Ocean. He’s a man for whom the word 
‘intrepid’ doesn’t begin to do justice. 
This was 1969, of course, and Sir 



This was 1969 
and Sir Robin 
navigated 
using his 
sextant in 
much the 
same way as 
Captain Cook 


Robin had zero technology. He navi¬ 
gated the world using his sextant — as 
his radio had gone down — in much 
the same way as Captain Cook. Now, 
boats have become extraordinary 
pieces of kit. Then it was different; as 
one expert round-the-worlder put it: 
‘To compare Suhaili with the boats 
of today is like comparing the Wright 
Brothers with Concorde.’ Now a soli¬ 
tary sailor can video conference their 
children; for more than eight months 
Sir Robin was totally without any 
communication, the only contact being 
an occasional sighting from the shore 
or a passing vessel. 

But if anyone was going to do it, 
it was Sir Robin. As one of his vet¬ 
eran sailing companions, Billy King- 
Harman, told me: ‘He is a remarkably 
principled individual and a brilliant 
seaman. He is tenacious, innovative 
and tough and even at the grand old 
age of 80 is still as competitive as those 
half his age.’ They had a lot of fun then 
too: King-Harman recalls a Cape-Rio 
race in 1971, skippered by RKJ, when 
the cook — a certain Clement Freud 
— had ordered a bottle of wine, per 
person, per meal, per day. And they 
crossed the line first then, too. 

I was pleased to see that one of Sir 
Robin’s favourite texts was The Worst 
Journey in the World by Apsley Cher- 
ry-Garrard, the youngest member of 
Scott’s fateful expedition to the South 
Pole. ‘Their sleeping bags froze and 
then gales blew away their tent,’ said 


Sir Robin. ‘And every time on one of 
my voyages I thought things were mis¬ 
erable, when I was wet and cold and 
tired, I used to read a couple of pages 
of that and think, “Gosh, I’m really 
quite well off’.’ 

What Sir Robin experienced is 
unimaginable to timid land-lubbers 
like me. This is what the French sail¬ 
ing ace Alain Colas told my late col¬ 
league and friend, the great Frank 
Keating: ‘Fear is only the unknown. 
An awareness of danger is not fear. I 
have many times felt my heart jump in 
my mouth at a mighty mountain of the 
sea hovering over my little boat and 
me. But I know we will together climb 
up that steep wall — and clutch for the 
top and then slide down unharmed. 
We know these things so we need 
not fear. We know that a storm is not 
Neptune shaking his trident and aim¬ 
ing his wrath at a poor sailor. We are 
men of the sea and we know that the 
most severe of storms are caused only 
by cold air moving over hot air.’ It’s as 
simple as that is it? 

Colas sadly perished in the Azores 
more than 40 years ago. But Sir Robin 
is still very much with us: brave, cour¬ 
teous, restrained, and wholly honour¬ 
able. After winning that Golden Globe 
race in 1969, he gave the £5,000 prize 
money to the family of fellow-sailor 
Donald Crowhurst, who had killed 
himself after trying to cheat. So happy 
anniversary Sir Robin, you are a model 
Englishman. We need more like you. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. I am not a professional 
writer but on the strength of 
a short piece I contributed to 
a Festschrift have been asked 
to extend this to a 5,000-word 
memoir. I had no idea how 
difficult I would find it to do 
this work outside of the office 
context in which I normally 
operate. I can’t seem to crack 
this challenge. It’s not that I fin d 
I can’t write. My problem is that 
I can’t start. Every day I find a 
reason to procrastinate. What do 
you suggest? 

—Name and address withheld 


A. Ask one of your most ruthless 
and greedy friends to help you 
out. Send him a cheque for a 
substantial sum and make the 
agreement that you will email him 
500 words a day every day for ten 
days by 5 p.m. at the latest and if 
ever you fail to do so he can cash 
the cheque. 

If it would make failure 
even more painful for you then 
you could take a tip from the 
Canadian broadcaster Tommy 
Schnurmacher, who conquered 
his own procrastination problem 
by devising a variation of this 
scheme. He sent a friend a 
stamped addressed envelope 
containing a cheque for $100 
with strict instructions to post it 
on any day he failed to deliver. 
The cheque was made out to the 
Campaign to Re-Elect Donald 
Trump. Schnurmacher claims: ‘It 
worked like a charm.’ 


Q. When I board an aeroplane I 
sometimes get into conversation 
with someone in the seat next 
to me at the beginning of the 
flight. But I don’t want to talk 
throughout the whole journey. I 
want to read my book or watch a 
film. How does one politely wind 
the conversation up? 

— F.M., Salisbury 

A. You should preempt this 
nuisance early on by first chatting 
enthusiastically, then calling the 
stewardess and saying, in front 
of your fellow passenger, that 
you feel your throat closing over 
slightly and that since you are 
prone to losing your voice could 
she give you a small supply of 
boiled sweets of the sort airlines 
often have available. In this way 
you will have laid the groundwork 
to enable you to point at your 
mouth and shake your head sadly 


when the co-passenger attempts to 
chat further. 

Q. Not for the first time I have 
been caught out by being landed 
with a bill when I thought I was 
being treated. On the most recent 
occasion I was convinced I was 
a guest at a surprise birthday 
dinner for eight but was myself 
surprised to be asked to pay my 
‘share’ of over £100. On another 
occasion a friend told me she had 
a spare ticket for a concert and 
no one to attend it with. I thought 
I was doing her the favour by 
agreeing to accompany her. Then 
she asked for £75.1 can’t afford 
another financial ambush, Mary. 
—Name and address withheld 

A. Next time force the proposer to 
be clear by enquiring pleasantly: 
‘I’m afraid I’m rather poor at the 
moment. Or is that an invitation?’ 
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Food 

Top brass 

Tanya Gold 


B ellamy’s is a Franco-Belgian 
brasserie in Bruton Place, 
a dim alley in the charismat¬ 
ic part of Mayfair; the part that has 
not been ruined. There isn’t much you 
can do with an alley except blow it up. 
It feels like a survivor from a more 
ancient time: 2004. Its rivals from that 
time are broken or gone. Annabel’s is 
now enormous. The Ivy is a franchise 
like KFC. 

The new generation of fashionable 
restaurants have glittering statuary 
by cretinous artists, professional PRs 
and spin. They are ideas. What use is 
an idea when you want three courses 
of French-Belgian cuisine for £29.50 
a head in central London? 

Bellamy’s is named for the club 
in Evelyn Waugh’s Sword of Honour 
trilogy. That was probably its first mis¬ 
take if it wants a large clientele now: 
the pool of Waugh-lovers fascinated 
by the decline of the aristocracy — a 
trend that has stalled, if it ever exist¬ 
ed, which should give them comfort — 
has shrunk through heart attack, death 
and, likely, exile. The survivors call Bel¬ 
lamy’s ‘a club without a subscription]’. 


Bellamy’s 
feels like a 
survivor from 
a more ancient 
time: 2004 


That is probably its second mistake. 
The name is also a pun on Guy de 
Maupassant’s Bel Ami, a novel about 
journalism. It is not my kind of jour¬ 
nalism, or novel. Novels about journal¬ 
ism are usually as awful as novels by 
journalists. It is obviously designed for 
an older generation of British aristo¬ 
crats during their mythical decline. 

The entrance, which is also a bar 
and coffee room, looks like a minia¬ 
turised interior of Balmoral Castle. 
I haven’t been inside Balmoral Castle. 
Visitors are only admitted to the ball¬ 
room, which was built, reluctantly, so 
that visitors that couldn’t be avoided 
— servants — wouldn’t sully the actual 
castle. It isn’t really a castle. It’s a Play- 
mobil house built for a giant child. The 
ballroom is essentially a permanent 
gazebo, or marquee. And, inside this 
stone marquee, you can watch photo¬ 
graphs of the interior of Balmoral Cas¬ 
tle on a TV screen, and I did because 
I am willing to go to Scotland to look 
at a photograph of the Queen’s car¬ 
pets because republicans are more 
obsessed with monarchy than monar¬ 
chists. And the Queen’s carpets, I can 



‘What would you recommend with the all-day breakfast?’ 



now tell you, look like the entrance bar 
at Bellamy’s. Perhaps it is because the 
Queen has eaten here more than once 
— I was shown the very spot in which 
she manifested during a buffet — and 
so it is called her favourite restaurant. 
Perhaps they did it to please her. 

Despite the initial attack of Bal¬ 
moral style, which is spirited but sur- 
vivable, Bellamy’s is understated. The 
dining room is low and wide and dec¬ 
orated as a French brasserie in the 
English style; that is, it has no original 
nudes on pillars and no photographs 
of dead French intellectuals. There are 
prints of sexy French women hiding 
behind hats on cream walls — an Eng¬ 
lish idea of French women, I t hin k — 
and chequered floors. There are pink 
lights and pink flowers. It feels remote, 
hushed and reassuring. There are no 
diamond horses and no rich people 
in primary-coloured cashmere and 
$1,000 training shoes browsing Insta- 
gram as food for fools. It may be the 
ideal restaurant of the mythical Spec¬ 
tator reader. It is less expensive than 
Wilton’s and less gaudy than Rules. 
It is, as Franco-Belgian brasseries in 
London go, perfect. 

The food is superb. Mother had a 
prawn cocktail, and a plate of cheese. 
I had steak and chips. It isn’t busy on a 
wet Tuesday evening in spring, which 
distresses me, when you consider how 
many bad brasseries there are in Lon¬ 
don: perhaps they have taken the 
theme — the myth — of aristocratic 
decline a little too literally? Even so, 
I adored Bellamy’s. It deserves resur¬ 
rection. It is Easter, after all. 


Bellamy’s, 18 Bruton Place, London 
W1J 6LY, tel: 020 74912727. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
Epic 

Spoiler alert: in Henry Fielding’s 
play Tom Thumb, the hero is 
swallowed by a cow ‘of larger 
than the usual size’. Before 
this tragic end comes a scene 
between Princess Huncamunca 
and Lord Grizzle, who declares: 
‘Oh, Huncamunca, Huncamunca, 
oh! / Thy pouting Breasts, like 
Kettle-Drums of Brass, / Beat 
everlasting loud Alarm s of 
Joy.’ At this the Haymarket 
Theatre roared, for Fielding was 
parodying a line widely mocked 
two months earlier, in February 
1730, during the ten-day run 
of the tragedy Sophonisba by 
James Thomson, where Masinissa 
(King of Numidia) exclaims: ‘Oh! 



Sophonisba, Sophonisba, oh!’ It 
might not sound worth mocking 
now, but in 1730 theatre-goers, 
had to bear quite a lot of cod 
classicism. 

Sophonisba was on my mind 
because Gian Giorgio Trissino, 
the Renaissance dramatist who 
first made a tragedy of her life, 
was particularly proud of his 
long poem LTtalia Liberata, and 
I have just stumbled across a 
splendidly laconic dismissal of it 
in the Monthly Review, 250 years 


after its composition, as ‘a tedious 
epopea, of which Belisarius is 
the hero’. After all that trouble 
writing it. 

Epopea or epopee is the 
species of poetry otherwise 
known as epic. C.S. Lewis 
assumed (like some optimistic 
algorithm on Amazon) that 
anyone who liked Paradise Lost 
would also like the Thebaid of 
Statius, the Psychomachia of 
Prudentius, the epics of Ariosto, 
Tasso and Boiardo, the Lusiads 
of Camoens, and Du Bartas 
translated by Sylvester. I have not 
often found this to be the case. 

Epics are hard and dull, yet 
epic is today’s chosen adjective of 


approbation, sharing a semantic 
field with great and nice. Such 
words come and go. Groovy is 
now hard to say without irony, as 
is super, and cool often signifies 
little more than assent. I doubt 
I’ll be able to adopt epic before it 
drops out of fashion. 

Last week I mentioned that 
the OED had misprinted the 
word divining in passing as diving. 
Scarcely had The Spectator hit 
the news-stands than the OED 
emailed to say the error had been 
corrected. I feel a little guilty 
for my public act of misprint- 
shaming, but I’m impressed by the 
agility of online publishing. 

— Dot Wordsworth 
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